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In process plant 
design and construction 
... the great 
time-and-money-saver 


is “KNOW-HOW” 


HOW OFTEN has your company faced the ordeal—and 
opportunity—of getting itself a new plant? 

Perhaps only once or twice in a decade? Possibly not at 
all in the experience of its present management or engin- 
eering staff. 

By contrast, Humphreys & Glasgow are dealing with 
the problems of process plant design and construction 
all the time. 

As a result, what would be a multiple headache for you 
is a comparatively familiar and systematized operation 
for us. We know most of the problems, most of the diffi- 
culties—some of them very formidable for people without 
the long and wide experience that has taught us most of 
the answers. 

Since we started in 1892, we have built more than 1250 
plants all over the world. Since the war, we have been 
averaging about 26 a year. Some are very large, many are 
of new types. Generally we are responsible for design as 
well as construction. 

All this accumulated “‘know-how”’ is at your disposal, 
through a staff of engineers with a great diversity of ex- 
perience and specialized knowledge in the gas, chemical 
and fuel industries, backed by an organization that has 
proved its efficiency since the turn of the last century. 

If you are contemplating a new plant, it is helpful if we 
can be consulted as early as possible. It is cheaper to use 
existing experience than to acquire it by trial and error. 


HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW LTD. 
22 Carlisle Place, London, S.W.1 Telephone: VICtoria 8454 


ALSO IN CANADA «+ AUSTRALIA «+ FRANCE + GERMANY + SOUTH AFRICA * JAPAN 
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27d commercial and 


industrial exhibition 


geneva 
1-14 sept. 1958 


palais des expositions 


5 


350 exhibitors 
from 
13 countries 


showing the largest and most important ° 

display of industrial and commercial 

applications of atomic energy yet held 
anywhere in the world. 


THE FIRST REPORTS 
IN OUR NEW SERVICE OF ECONOMIC 
FORECASTING AND MARKET RESEARCH 


DURABLE CONSUMER GOODS 


WILL BE AVAILABLE THIS MONTH 


These regular, comprehensive surveys will help manufacturers 
and others to estimate the scale and quality of the future market 
for the following goods : 

Electric Washing machines _ Passenger cars 

Refrigerators (including tyres, heaters 

Vacuum cleaners and car radios) 
Electric fires and Cycles 

convector heaters Radios, radiograms, record 

Gas and electric cookers players/gramophones 
Sewing machines Television sets 
This will be the first time that surveys have been produced in 
the U.K. combining economic forecasting with direct consumer 
research. 


The economic analysis is being done by 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 


and the consumer research by 


THE BRITISH MARKET RESEARCH BUREAU LIMITED 


Further information from : 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD.. 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 
Whitehall 1511, ext. 13 
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Ix Northern Peru the producers of sugar, 
one of the country’s most valuable exports, 
have long been in the position of a man with 
a Cadillac who lives at the end of a mountain 
footpath. The port of Salaverry, near Trujillo, 
was their nearest port—and it was inadequate. 
There were no deep-water berths for ocean- 
going freighters and the sugar had to be 
carried by lighter to ships in the open sea. As 
a result the sacks of sugar became wet when 
high seas were running, and work was 
impossible for 30 days in each year because 
of storms. 

Now all that is being changed. The British 








firm of George Wimpey & Co. Ltd. has 
started construction of a 4,200 ft. breakwater, 
filled with rocks from Cerro Carretas, a hill 
overlooking the bay. New roads will be built, 
a jetty 450 ft. long for cargo lighters, and 
new deep-water berths. For the whole pro- 
ject 1,000,000 cu. yds. of rock will be needed. 
Atlas Copco rock drills, fitted with Sandvik 
Coromant drill steels, are being used exclu- 
sively for the quarrying. Work is ahead 
of schedule, and by October 1958 the break- 
water is likely to be completed —the first 
stage in a scheme which will bring new 
prosperity to Peru. 


All the fun of the fair 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provides the means for 
all its many applications. One Atlas Copco portable compressor 
supplies all the power necessary to operate the flying boats at 
the Luna-Park Fairground in Rotterdam. 

The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible for the 
manufacture of compressed air equipment and its distribution 
and servicing in 90 countries throughout the world. Group 
Headquarters : Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air 


to work for the world 
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Public Purse-strings 


ETACHED observers of public affairs have felt for some time 
D that the present methods of Treasury control of government 

expenditure need to be overhauled—bell, book and candle-ends. 
That view has received rather unexpected support from the back bench 
members of Parliament on the Select Committee on Estimates. They 
have come to the modest conclusion that an inquiry into “ the theory and 
practice of Treasury control of expenditure ” should be carried out, not 
by themselves, but by a “small independent committee which should 
have access to Cabinet papers.” It is not at all certain that a small 
committee of this kind, with this exceedingly unusual entreé, would be 
exactly the right tool for the job. But it is important that the Treasury 
should not now freeze into opposition to the idea of any outside inquiry 
at all. The object of it would be to see if improvements can be made 
in the present machinery of Treasury control, not to seek out criticisms 
of the officials who have had the difficult job of making it work as best 
they can. Indeed, it is precisely because their problems have lately been 
increasing so much more rapidly than their powers that Treasury officials 
must be given credit, on any balanced view, for having done their existing 
—and very much hampered—job so remarkably well. 


In recent years, at least three fundamental changes have occurred 
in the nature and scope of public spending, and it would indeed be 
astonishing if Treasury or departmental controls had been automatically 
and perfectly adjusted to handle them. First, a large part of government 
expenditure now goes on highly technical projects. Under the traditional 
system of budgetary control these projects are not vetted by any technical 
officers except the enthusiasts who are responsible for initiating them, 
and growing experience suggests that the time-honoured method ‘of sub- 
jecting them to lay scrutiny operates in an invidious way. These projects 
are originally “sold” by technical officers to lay officials in their own 
departments ; the departmental laymen then submit the proposals to 
other laymen in the Treasury, who are inevitably even less instructed 
on the scientific details than they. A very possible—and very human— 
consequence is politely suggested by the select committee, praying in 
aid the views of a distinguished former civil servant: 


As Sir John Woods has pointed out, it could be argued that departmental 
officers “ may well feel irritated and frustrated if they are cross-examined 
by the Treasury ” on projects “to which they have already given the most 
careful scrutiny. This may . . . impair their own sense of financial 
responsibility, since instead of applying their minds to the financial soundness 
of a proposal, they will tend to concentrate their attention on the problem 
(rather different in character and often much less difficult) of securing the 
Treasury’s approval to it.” 


It is not surprising in these circumstances that government scientific and 
engineering projects—the costs of which are, in any case, very difficult to 
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estimate in advance—almost always cost more than 
originally budgeted for. 

The second great difference about modern govern- 
ment expenditure is that there is so very much more 
of it—and because of this much more of the waste that 
goes on is the result of political decision, indecision, 
or cowardice. Yet on the administrative side, the 
annual scrutiny of the estimates, which is the central 
feature of Treasury control, is still crammed into 
a very short and hectically busy period between 
the beginning of December and the beginning of 
February. One result of this, as the select committee 
(again very politely) points out, is that “ because 
of lack of time for the task, examination of the 
estimates may tend to be concentrated on those that 
have increased, and the possibilities of economies in 
those that are static, or of greater economies in those 
which have decreased, may be neglected.” Another 
result seems to be to concentrate too much emphasis 
on expenditure proposals for the coming year, with too 
little regard to the consequences for future years. The 
select committee also agreed with one senior civil 
servant that, although new policies which will cost 
money are examined fairly toughly, there is no detailed 
machinery to prevent a policy “ living on its legend and 
going on because it was approved four or five years 
ago.” This defect is a natural legacy from an age when 
vast new money-absorbing policies were not being 
regularly introduced four or five years before ; in this 
age when continuing bills for such policies are coming 
in every year, it is a misfortune. 


HE third, biggest and worst change in the system of 

Treasury control since before the war is the changed 
attitude towards supplementary estimates. Before the 
war when a department came to the Treasury, and 
after it to Parliament, for permission to spend more 
than its original estimate in any financial year, it was 
either a sign that government policy for the conduct of 
that department had changed during the year, or else it 
was regarded as a mark of very great shame. Under 
those conditions, the Treasury’s control over the 
original estimates of all departments was very real ; 
nowadays, it is felt that requests for supplementary 
estimates must be much more readily granted (without 
any horrid hints that the minister responsible for asking 
for them should resign). 

In part, this changed attitude towards supplementary 
estimates is a consequence, as well as the most important 
cause, of the general weakening and increased difficulty 
of Treasury control—of the fact that so many original 
estimates are scientifically complicated and therefore 
bound to be hazy. Indeed, some new (and, for 
Treasury controllers, very demoralising) sorts of gov- 
ernment expenditure cannot accurately be estimated in 
advance by anybody ; for example, the level of agricul- 
tural subsidies each year depends on the size of crops 
and on prices in the market. In perhaps greater part, 
however, the new attitude is the consequence of each 
succeeding year’s dose of inflation, and of the rigid 
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refusal to include in any original estimate an allowance 
for “contingent ” increases in costs, even when the 
contingency is in fact a certainty. There are weighty 
—indeed some would say overwhelming—psycho- 
logical arguments in favour of this bluff refusal to 
“cater for inflation” ; but the fact remains that so 
long as it helps the departments to regard original 
estimates as something of a nonsense, it must help to 
make tight Treasury control over total expenditure 
something of a nonsense too. 


HERE is in all this a very wide field for inquiry. 
Indeed, it looks a much bigger field than could be 
covered by a “small independent committee”; it could 
provide proper pasture for a full scale royal commission. 
Everybody will have his own ideas of what the main 
recommendations of such a commission would be. It 
would not be surprising if one of them would be that 
more technicians should be employed to watch the 
technicians, both in order to help vet estimates and to 
act as a small inter-departmental inspectorate of work- 
in-progress. There seems to be a strong case for the 
employment of teams of engineers and trained cost 
accountants, perhaps centred at the Ministry of Works, 
who could continuously check—to cite one small 
example—why there are such wide variations in the 
cost of heating the different types of buildings under 
the control of different government departments. 

But the growth of general government expenditure 
also raises administrative issues of the widest possible 
sort. A commission might well find that the case is 
now established for a full scale satellite department of 
the Treasury—a Bureau of the Budget, which might 
perhaps be the whole-time ministerial responsibility of 
a Paymaster of Cabinet rank. Its job should not be 
confined to a once-a-year vetting of annual estimates ; 
whether or not there is a case for ignoring increases 
of costs before they have taken place, there can be no 
case for ignoring them while they are taking place— 
for not moving in at once and saying which of the 
new increases have got to be offset by new economies 
and which may be covered by supplementary estimates. 
Such a system would help to begin to banish any idea 
that the grant of supplementary estimates can be an 
automatic and relatively painless process ; the tradi- 
tion could be re-established that where supplementaries 
were asked for, a ministerial head might occasionally 
be expected to roll. 

The big question now may be whether the Treasury 
would accept the idea of such an inquiry, not as 
a witch hunt from outside, but as a contribution 
towards the effectiveness of their own work. There 
are respectable reasons why they should. One is that, 
when looking to the present, they deserve every credit 
for the way they have worked the existing system 
under great difficulties ; another is that, when looking 
to the future, they should avoid giving any impression 
of behaving like reactionary trade unionists, afraid that 
automation, by increasing their productivity, might 
work them out of a job. 
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Roads Closed in Cyprus 






From the reception it has had, the Prime Minister’s plan. 
for Cyprus looks like being one of a series of casualties 


ranean did not succeed in its main object ; 

that is not to say that it was a waste of time. 
Success would have meant the discovery of a course of 
action in Cyprus which the Cypriots would accept and 
in which the Greek and Turkish governments would, at 
the least, acquiesce. At the moment the least regarded 
of these three parties are the Cypriots ; it has come to 
be assumed, perhaps correctly, that acquiescence by 
Athens and Ankara is the key, and that if they were to 
give it, peace and quiet would follow. As for the 
islanders themselves, the British government has long 
given up hoping for the support that comes from con- 
viction or loyalty ; peace and quiet, that would allow 
the basis of some sort of future order to evolve, are 
the most it can dream of. 

It is a precarious hope, modest as it is. For the 
moment, the cease-fire continues, broken only by the 
occasional bloody murder—for deficient loyalty—of a 
Greek Lypriot whom Eoka treats as within its domestic 
jurisdiction, and whom the colonial government is 
powerless to protect. In announcing the cease-fire on 
August 4th, Colonel Grivas gave notice that fighting 
would be resumed if any “ provocation ” were offered. 
Obviously it is within his discretion to decide what 
“provocation ” is. An attempt to hold communal elec- 
tions ? The arrival of a Turkish commissioner—say, in 
October, if the Turkish government agrees to send 
one ? Or simply a resolute police or military action 
by the British ? As is evident, it is Eoka’s object to 
keep the British in Cyprus helpless and inactive, so 
that all paths are denied to them save the path of 
enosis. If it is remembered how hopefully British 
spokesmen used to talk, a year or two ago, of “ terrorism 
approaching defeat ” and of a “ growing realisation that 
violence and intransigence have failed,” then it is easily 
seen that Eoka has had more success in the pursuit 
of this object than the British authorities have had 
in any purpose of theirs. If the Greek terrorists are still 
as far from victory as ever, this is because the one road 
not denied to Britain by the Greeks is closed by the 
Turks. 

Does the Foot plan, announced by the Government 
in June and amended by Mr Macmillan last week, offer 
an alternative, passable road ? Despite the modifica- 
tions that Mr Macmillan has made after his talks in 
Athens and Ankara, the plan remains essentially what 
it was in June: a scheme for self-government on com- 
munal lines (Greek Cypriots and Turkish Cypriots 
having their separate representative institutions) with 

participation by the Greek and Turkish governments, 


M’ MACMILLAN’S visit to the eastern Mediter- 


though Britain would remain sovereign for a period of 
at least seven years. The British intention is that the 
seven years should be a transitional period in which 
things should settle down but the future should not be 
compromised. But the intention was formulated, in 
something like desperation, at a time when the Greeks 
and Turks in the island were at one another’s throats. 
Preoccupied with the communal strife, and concerned 
to create at least a chance that the Turks would co- 
operate, the authors of the plan allowed the separate- 
ness of the Greek and Turkish communities to loom 
larger than anyone would have thought of doing two 
or three years ago—or than Lord Radcliffe, for instance, 
thought of when he drafted his constitution in 1956. 
The Foot plan left no doubt how the separateness of 
the Greeks and the Turks would be protected during 
the seven years, but it left in great doubt how the single 
identity of Cyprus was to be preserved thereafter— 
unless Greeks and Turks should by then be ready to 
enter into a permanent tridominium with Britain. 


_ of this, Ankara was able, however grudg- 
ingly, to treat the British idea of partnership and 
the Turkish idea of partition as “not irreconcilable ” ; 
while Athens, suspecting that the separate communal 
systems and the Turkish government’s foot in the door 
would in fact prepare the way for partition, began to 
demand explicit assurances that partition was ruled 
out. To meet this request is quite beyond Mr Mac- 
millan’s power ; the most he could do was to reassert, 
as he did in the Government statement of August 
15th, that the deferment of a final solution for seven 
years would be “ without prejudice to the future, or 
to the views and aspirations of the parties concerned.” 
In a further attempt to make it possible for the Greeks 
to co-operate, he somewhat demoted the proposed 
Greek and Turkish commissioners (so that they would 
not actually sit on the Governor’s Council) ; shelved 
the idea of extending dual nationality to the Cypriots ; 
and spoke vaguely of a possible all-Cyprus representa- 
tive assembly in the future. On the other side of the 
Greco-Turkish balance-sheet, the statement indicates 
that the governor may now go ahead with setting up 
separate municipal councils for the Greeks and Turks. 

Our correspondent in Nicosia describes on page 608 
how the secret hopes that had begun to arise in the 
island have been dashed by the categorical way in which 
Mr Macmillan’s proposals have been rejected in Athens. 
In Cyprus, as in London, the hope cannot have been 
strong. The Greek and Turkish governments have 
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for long occupied positions over Cyprus that are abso- 
lutely opposed. Neither is strong enough domestically 
to be able to make concessions without risking its own 
fall—and it is beside the point to blame governments 
for thinking of their own political future as well as 
of the merits of the case ; that is the way most govern- 
ments, and not only in foreign countries, are made. 
In any event, the most improbable degree of heroic 
self-abnegation among the politicians of Athens would 
not get around the fact that the Greeks believe them- 
selves to be in the right and the Turks and the British 
to be in the wrong. 

Not so long ago the Greeks looked forward, with a 
confidence that was overdone, to the day when Cyprus 
would be theirs. Things have gone against them, and 
they would be glad now if they could stop the drift 
towards the partition of the island. The methods that 
served for a time to press the cause of enosis will not 
now serve to prevent partition ; they are more likely 
to hasten it ; but the Greeks, as it seems, have no other 
methods at their call. 

Can the British Government now go ahead with its 
plan, as it apparently proposes, without Greek 
co-operation ? It can try; but it would be false to 
pretend any confidence that it will succeed. Since the 
Greek goverment refuses to work the plan, will not 
appoint a representative to co-operate with the 
Governor, and opposes the separate communal assem- 
blies unless they are confined to communal affairs and 
have an all-Cyprus assembly above them, it has to be 
expected that Eoka will order the Greek Cypriots to 
boycott the elections if any are held. A few days ago, 
when a Greek Cypriot was murdered on Eoka’s orders, 





Next month may decide whether the largest 
new dominion since India is to be created 


UST over a year ago the leaders of the Nigerian 
J parties, large and small, met in London and fixed 
1959 as the date for the independence of the 
Nigerian Federation. But this left so much to be done 
in so short a time, and so many issues which still split 
the Nigerian delegations had to be handed over to 
special commissions to investigate, that the Colonial 
Secretary politely refused to bind himself. Next month 
the party leaders will reassemble in London to try 
to reach final agreement on the federal constitution— 
now with 1960 as their dateline. What chances are 
there of making it ? 

The Nigerians have done much in the past year to 
prepare their country for sovereignty. An all-African 
federal government under the leadership of Alhaji 
Abubakar Tafawa Balewa has worked well. Hard work 
in the Northern Region—the largest and most back- 
ward of the four—has brought its government and 





Nigeria’s Last Hurdle 
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Eoka further ordered the people of the dead man’s 
village to stay away from his funeral, and all—including 
his own family—stayed away. If the terrorists wield 
this degree of authority, it will have to be very much 
eroded before the Greek Cypriots are likely to vote 
in an election if Eoka forbids it ; and such a process 
of erosion will take a long time. 

Probably, therefore, the present British plan will 
turn out in the end to be another abortive draft, one of 
a series ; elements of it may survive in some future 
construction, while others are sunk without trace. Even 
so it is probably better to proceed with the attempt 
to apply it, though in a piecemeal way. The only hope 
that Britain will eventually extricate itself honourably 
from the mess that it has made of the Cyprus question 
must lie in a persistent British effort at political con- 
struction, leaving the work of negation to those who 
make it their business. Something of what is built may 
last ; it is in any event better than repression alone. 

It would be pleasant, but is probably illusory, to sup- 
pose that if this course is followed, the mere pursuit 
of good intentions by Britain will cause the state of the 
island to improve and a solution eventually to appear. 
This could happen; but equally, intransigence or 
aggressiveness by the Greek or the Turkish govern- 
ments, accompanied as it would necessarily be by a 
return of full-scale terrorism, can cause the Cyprus 
question to get beyond the control of any of the parties 
to it. Too many national forces are contending in the 
eastern Mediterranean already. It may be that only a 
practical exercise in disengagement by Ankara and 
Athens can rule out the risk of something like a new 
Balkan war. 


administration, under the leadership of the Sardauna 
of Sokoto, to the point at which it will get regional 
independence next May; the Eastern and Western 
Regions already have this. A beginning has been made 
in the training of Nigerian diplomats. Desperate 
measures have been adopted to give British officials 
the incentjve to stay at their posts after independence. 
Agreement has been reached over the Cameroons. 
The federal electoral register is being compiled so that 
federal elections (under manhood franchise in the 
muslim North, and adult franchise elsewhere) can be 
held in 1960. 

Finally, the commissions which were set up to make 
recommendations on the relations between the regions 
and the centre have reported—the Raisman commission 
on finance a month ago (Cmnd. 481) and the Willink 
commission, on the fears of minorities and ways of 
allaying them, this week (Cmnd. 505). How the 
reassembled conference deals with the recommendations 
of these two commissions—and especially those of Sir 
Henry Willink and his colleagues—is the last hurdle 
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between Nigeria and independence. If they are 
accepted as they stand, then, very broadly, constitution- 
making can proceed apace, If they are thrown aside, 
Nigeria will end as three Ghanas instead of as the 
leading West African state, with 35 million people. But 
perhaps the most beguiling danger of all is that a pre- 
tence may be made of accepting the commissions’ pro- 
posals in principle, but that they will then be whittled 
down with compromises in favour of the regional 
governments and against the federal government. Any 
further compromises of this kind could eventually lead 
to a break-up—possibly bloody—of the new Nigerian 
state. 

The critical problem which was handed over to the 
Raisman and Willink commissions can be stated baldly. 
For good or ill the decision was taken in 1953, under 
Lord Chandos’s aegis, to create an unequal federation 
of the three existing regions, with the trust territory 
of the Cameroons as a small fourth—a federation in 
which a maximum of power should be in the hands of 
the regions and a minimum left to the centre at Lagos. 
The regions were tried administrative units. In each 
of the three big ones two-thirds of the population are 
of one tribal or religious grouping, the remaining third 
consisting of a large number of minor tribes. In each 
of them the dominant group, through a political party, 
was already on the way to running effective regional 
governments. 

But as the time for British withdrawal drew near, 
the minorities began to remember past oppression, and 
to agitate for states or regions of their own, while the 
regional governments, coming under all-African control, 
became tenacious of their powers and territories. The 
whole basis of Nigerian unity was shaken; the 
minorities sought to weaken the regions by hiving off ; 
and the regions were determined to reduct federal 
control over themselves, and so frightened the 
minorities still more. 


T HE Willink commission has cut to the heart of this 
problem, by deciding that the only real safeguard 


of minority rights in the regions lies in a sufficient 


degree of power for the federal government, especially 
power over the police. It sees no case at all for trying 
to unscramble the decision made in 1953 and to carve 
new regions out of the existing ones. Nothwithstanding 
the simplifications of the map, such surgery would 
only create new minorities for new dominant groups 
to oppress. And it would multiply governments with- 
out providing human or financial resources to run them. 
The present structure at least promises to keep govern- 
ment within the resources available to carry it out. 
The commission places its faith in a system in which 
minority rights in the regions should be safeguarded by 
the normal democratic sanction of the need to woo 
votes, coupled with adequate federal control over the 
police to ensure that the regions do not pervert the 
democratic process. The commission opposes attempts 
to create constitutional safeguards for minorities five 
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minutes before independence ; experience supports this 
view. Either, says the commission in effect, we believe 
that the system of representative government will work 
and yield rough justice or we do not ; if we do, the 
only policy is to devote every effort to making it work 
in the way intended. The commission does concede 
that certain “minority areas” should be designated, 
for which boards should be set up (this should 
please job and car hunting African notables) whose 
duty would be to lay an annual report on the table 
of the regional and federal parliaments. But the nub 
of the Willink recommendations is that no further 
transfer of power from centre to regions should 
take place. 

The commission’s reasoning is that national parties 
and national leaders, competing for control of the 
federal government, will have to woo the votes of 
minorities in the separate regions, since the majorities 
in the regions are not likely to be in more than 
temporary alliance ; and, that having won the votes, 
the parties will have to deal with their constituents’ 
grievances. This automatic check to despotic one-party 
rule in the regions has already been encouragingly 
demonstrated in Nigeria. When the Northern People’s 
Party (which controls the North) and the National 
Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons (which under 
Dr Azikiwe’s leadership rules the East) began to work 
in a somewhat unnatural alliance, they gave the Action 
Group (which controls the West) the chance to ally 
itself with all the discontented opposition parties in 
the North and East. With their backing the Action 
Group expects to challenge the other parties at the 
federal elections in 1960, in which it ard its allies intend 
to fight every seat. 

But if this process really is going to safeguard 
minorities, two conditions must be fulfilled: first, the 
centre must be worth capturing by a Nigeria-wide 
party or alliance ; secondly, the centre must have the 
power to force regional governments to play fair. The 
federal government must, in short, not only run 
common services and formulate Nigeria’s foreign 
policy. It must also have adequate financial resources 
to plan for the country as a whole; and it must be able 
to enforce law and order, and the democratic process 
and rights laid down in the constitution, through its 
control of an impartial police force. 


T is on this critical matter of the police that the 

Willink commission’s recommendations will clash 
with the views of the Sardauna’s government and with 
Chief Awolowo’s—though Dr Azikiwe may support 
them. The regional governments want to regionalise 
the police, leaving only a flying squad and a criminal 
investigation department to the federal power. They 
argue that in other countries, even in a unitary govern- 
ment like Britain, the police are locally organised. But 
Nigeria presents a special problem. First the powers 
of the regional governments are large, and the tempta- 
tion to suborn the police is correspondingly strong. 
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Secondly the police have a larger responsibility for 
maintaining internal security than is normal in western 
democracies. The minorities will feel secure only if 
they feel that the police are impartial, which they will 
never do if they think that the Sardauna or Chief 
Awolowo or Dr Azikiwe can give them orders. As the 
commission proposes, the police must be linked to the 
regional governments, but orders to them must go 
through the federal police inspectorate or federal home 
minister. This is the minimum requirement. 

It is unfortunate that the Raisman commission 
appears to have seen none of these issues in making its— 
no doubt technically competent—fiscal recommenda- 
tions. It was hampered, admittedly, by its terms of 
reference, which required it to secure for the regions 
the maximum proportions of independent revenue. In 
doing so, the commission’s recommendations would 
leave the federal minister of finance with far too little 
elbow-room to initiate national policy; for this he 
would need expanding sources of revenue to finance 
federal needs and also to finance desirable development 
in the regions, especially in minority areas. In particular 
it seems a pity that personal (as opposed to corporate) 
income tax has been handed to the regions: the 
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Australian system, in which the Commonwealth collects 
and reallocates revenue, might have been better in the 
long run. 

What policy emerges from these recommendations 
for the Colonial Secretary ? The temptation will be 
to throw principle overboard in an effort to secure some 
sort of all-Nigerian agreement. Britain has a profound 
interest in getting Nigeria launched on independence 
without last-minute trouble or recrimination. But it 
would serve neither Britain’s nor Nigeria’s interests 
if last-minute compromise, in order to celebrate inde- 
pendence in 1960, were followed by a collapse in 1970. 
Mr Lennox-Boyd will do well to stand up staunchly 
for the Willink recommendations, and to try, if 
possible, to strengthen the Raisman recommendations 
to give more financial power to the centre. His chances 
against a combination of the Sardauna and Chief 
Awolowo (even if he gets Dr Azikiwe and the minorities 
on his side) may be slim. But the Nigerian leaders 
themselves would be wise to look a little ahead when 
they frame Nigeria’s federal compromise—to the time 
when any one of them may be federal prime minister, 
responsible for order and development at home and 
for a united Nigerian voice abroad. 


Quemoy Again 


Chinese military activity in the Straits of 
Formosa is a reminder of a centre of world 
tension for which the western powers, 
preoccupied with the Middle East, have lately 
had little attention to spare 


make their homes on, the slopes of dormant 
volcanoes ; when the mountain is quiet it is 
easy to forget the subterranean fires until new rumblings 
indicate a period of fresh volcanic activity. Similarly, 
tensions in the political danger zones of the world may 


P= in some parts of the world cultivate, and 


be submerged for a while. Such a state of dormant 
crisis has now existed for several years in the Straits 
of Formosa. British public opinion, not so long ago, 
was anxious about the danger that this country might 
be dragged into war through fighting for the “ offshore 
islands” of Quemoy and Matsu ; more recently, since 
nothing actually happened, it had quite forgotten about 
them. At the beginning of this month, new alarms and 
alerts were reported on the South China coast. 

It had been known for some time that the Chinese 
Communists were strengthening their strategic position 
in the province of Fukien, on the mainland opposite 
Formosa, by the improvement of communications and 
airfields, By the second week of August the Nationalist 
government in Taipeh became alarmed at these military 
preparations, and alerted all its armed forces. 
According to a defence ministry spokesman there, the 


Communists had massed 1,200 aircraft, including a 
number of Russian-built MIG 17s, on the Fukien air- 
fields and had moved troops, tanks and anti-aircraft 
guns into position opposite Quemoy. So far nothing 
has come of all this except an artillery bombardment 
rather heavier than usual—Quemoy has been periodi- 
cally bombarded since the Communist failure to 
capture it in 1950—and some skirmishes at sea and in 
the air which are not much more serious than many 
others of recent years. The Communist concentration 
may have been merely a dress rehearsal; or it may 
have been intended to assist a new diplomatic drive to 
get the Peking government into the United Nations. 

Bui, it may well be that a real attack on the 
offshore islands, though not yet on Formosa itself, is 
intended at a moment of Peking’s choosing. The recent 
bellicose tone of the Chinese Communist press about 
Formosa, although declarations of intention to 
“liberate” the island are not new, could have been 
the verbal build-up for military operations. Some local 
observers think that Communist China cannot be 
expected to accept indefinitely the Nationalist hold on 
islands blocking the harbours of two of its principal 
ports, and that Peking might have a good chance of 
taking them without the American Seventh Fleet being 
able to intervene effectively. 

The United States is bound by treaty to assist in 
the defence of Formosa if the island is subjected to 
invasion across the hundred miles of sea that separate 
it from the mainland ; but there is no specific American 
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commitment to defend Matsu and Quemoy. American 
military opinion is reported to be that Formosa could 
be more easily defended if they were given up. The 
Chinese Nationalist objections to giving them up 
are doubtless political rather than military, but 
they are cogent from the point of view of the 
Taipeh government because of the demoralizing effect 
that a surrender, particularly of Quemoy—which has 
become a kind of symbol of the resistance to commu- 
nism—would have on the morale of the Nationalist 
forces. The Nationalist government would probably 
regard the defence of Quemoy against a serious attack 
as a matter of life and death for its cause, and would 
vehemently demand American assistance. 


HE American government has not directly declared 

what it will do if there is a determined communist 
attempt to take Quemoy, but the State Department has 
recently sent a circular to its diplomatic missions 
abroad explaining its policy towards China, and from 
this it appears that the Eisenhower Administration’s 
attitude towards Peking has hardened rather than 
softened over the past year. The new statement was 
no doubt partly intended to dispel rumours that the 
American government was gradually feeling its way 
towards diplomatic recognition of the People’s 
Republic and withdrawal of opposition to its take-over 
of China’s seat in the United 
Nations. After this emphatic re- 
assertion of established American 
policy one must assume that no basic 
change in it is likely for at least the 
next two years. The State Depart- 
ment’s declaration not only reaffirms 
the conviction that communist rule 
on the Chinese mainland will one 
day pass away; it also explicitly 
rejects the “two Chinas ” solution 
—the idea that Communist China 
might be recognised by the United 
States and brought into the United Nations on 
condition of recognising Formosa as a_ separate 
independent state. Such a compromise may appear a 
way out of the deadlock, but the difficulty has always 
been that it is as unacceptable to the Nationalist as it 
is to the Communists. However intense their mutual 
hatred the two sides have one thing in common—the 
principle that there is only one indivisible China, 
and that either the Nationalist or the Communist 
government has legitimate jurisdiction over the 
whole of it. 

China, indeed, belongs to the category of nations, 
including also Germany, Vietnam and Korea, which 
are divided territorially between communist and non- 
communist governments, but retain the sense of 
National unity. The main difference which at first sight 
distinguishes China from these other examples is the 
disproportion between the bulk of China, which has 
passed under Communist rule, and the relatively small 
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area left to the Nationalists ; the latter seems too little 
to take into account, as compared with the non-com- 
munist portions of Germany or Korea (which are 
bigger than their communist counterparts) or even with 
South Vietnam, which is less populous than North 
Vietnam, but still comparable in size. But Formosa has 
nearly ten million inhabitants, a larger population than 
Sweden, Norway, Austria or Ireland. It is true that 
the disparity of military strength between Peking and 
Taipeh is so great that Formosa could now undoubtedly 
be overwhelmed by invasion from the mainland if its 
army—more than half a million strong—were not 
sustained by American military supplies and by the 
promised aid in an emergency of the American Seventh 
Fleet. But there are other countries—Germany, for 
instance—where it is Russian military power that 
obstructs unification, 


The Nationalist regime in Formosa to-day is a fact 
just as much as the Communist regime on the main- 
land is a fact, for all that it is the smaller and that it 
suffers in some western eyes from the defect of being 
friendly to the West. The American determination to 
defend Formosa is also a fixed factor in world affairs, 
at least for the duration of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration. After recent experience in Iraq and elsewhere, 
however, it may well be asked whether the Nationalist 
government in Formosa itself has any real stability or 
whether it may one day be overthrown by an anti- 
western army coup. It would be 
rash to assert that such a thing is 
impossible, but the signs are that 
the appeal of pan-Arabism, which 
makes Arabs outside Egypt look to 
Nasser as their national champion, 
has no parallel in any appeal that 
Peking can make to the people of 
Formosa or to the troops of the 
Nationalist army. The Communist 
regime in China, since it abandoned 
its earlier gradualism in economic 
policy and went in for the, general 
expropriation of the bourgeoisie and collectivisation 
of agriculture, has no longer been able to com- 
mend itself on the broad front which it exploited 
so successfully in the days of the civil war; the land 
reform carried out in Formosa in 1951-53 has reduced, 
if not eliminated, the agrarian discontent which was 
formerly so disastrous for the Kuomintang ; and a 
steady stream of refugees from the mainland informs 
the people of Formosa that they have higher standards 
of living, and more freedom, than their compatriots 
under Communist rule. The economy of the island is 
indeed in a flourishing condition with the stimulus of 
American aid. Politically, the old evils of “ war- 
lordism ” have disappeared ; the current administration 
of Formosa is centralised and efficient. Chiang Kai- 
shek is still as President at the head of the government, 
but Chen Cheng, who became prime minister a month 
ago in succession to Mr O. K. Yui, is a considerable 
personality who could probably take over without diffi- 
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culty if Chiang were to die or retire. Ten years 
younger than Chiang and a former governor of Hupeh, 
he can claim much of the credit for the regeneration 
of the Nationalists as a political force since their exile. 

The situation that now exists in the Far East is 
unpalatable to British public opinion, since British 
official policy has been committed for the last nine years 
to the de jure recognition of the Peking regime as the 
government of China, and both the Conservative and 
Labour parties have been in favour of a policy of con- 
ciliating it and trying if possible to loosen its ties with 
the Soviet Union. American and British policies are as 
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far apart as ever on this important issue, and just 
for that reason it would not be surprising if the com- 
munist powers were to concentrate in the near future on 
the questions of Formosa and China’s seat in the United 
Nations in the hope of opening a rift in the alliance 
of the western democracies. There is a need for 
thorough consultation on Chinese affairs between the 
British and American governments, in spite of their 
present preoccupation with the Middle East ; even if 
they cannot evolve a common policy, they should at 
least be able to avoid the disarray that the sudden onset 
of unforeseen events might bring. 


\ 
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UNITED NATIONS 


Light from the East 


s the full-scale debate droned on in the United Nations 
General Assembly there -were times when it seemed 
to be seeking a way out, not of the Middle East crisis it 
was called to solve, but of the session that was meant to 
provide the solution. On Wednesday afternoon, however, 
the patients, having lost hope of a cure from the attending 
physicians, decided to apply their own remedies. Repre- 
sentatives of ten Arab states (the eight Arab League 
members with Tunisia and Morocco) met in the basement 
of the UN building and emerged, more than two hours 
later, in a state of evident camaraderie. 

They announced that the ten delegations had agreed on 
a resolution which was being urgently referred to the Arab 
governments for their reactions. Perhaps the Arabs had 
discovered no new or earth-shaking formula for keeping 
the peace in the Middle East ; perhaps they had merely 
discovered how much they had to gain if they stopped 
quarrelling among themselves. It could be counted as pro- 
gress if they had done no more than agree, as was reported, 
to.a reaffirmation of the principles of non-aggression, non- 
interference, and mutual co-operation to which they had 
subscribed twelve years ago at the founding of the Arab 
League. If this could be made effective, the presence of 
foreign troops in Lebanon and Jordan would lose its 
importance for the Arabs. 

In the six years since the Egyptian revolution there has 
been much talk of Arab unity. Many people outside the 
Arab world took “unity” to mean the complete political 
and economic domination of the whole Arab world by 
President Nasser, whose utterances from time to time gave 
them ample reason to entertain such beliefs. There was 
never, however, much indication that—except in Syria, 
whose leaders had flung themselves into Nasser’s lap for 
protection—the leaders of the other Arab states had the 
same idea. Unity of spirit and the ability to make common 
cause seemed far more important to them. The Iraqi 
revolution removed a source of friction from the area ; and 
the new government there has not had to join the UAR 
in order to prove its Arabism. 

Since 1948 the Arabs have believed that no good could 
come from deliberations in the United Nations concerning 





the Middle East. As The Economist goes to press the 
details of what the Arabs have up their sleeves are not 
known, but it is fairly obviously something that the Assembly 
will have to accept if the Arabs agree on it. If 1958 were 
to mark a beginning of co-operation and mutual confidence 
among the whole company of Arab states, there might then 
be a chance for the economic development plans that were 
impractical so long as the political climate was poisoned. 
This would mean that there would be hope for the Middle 
East after all. 


BOMB TESTS 


The Boffins Agree 


HE nuclear scientists at Geneva emerged this week from 
T their 50-day conclave to report agreement on the feasi- 
bility of controlling a ban on bomb tests. This diplomatic 
triumph for the boffins may conceivably lead to much bigger 
things quite soon, for their report strays, apparently with 
intent, beyond the bounds of mere technology. They see 
fit to recommend the creation of an international control 
body and the steps necessary to the establishment of the 
monitoring system (which would, it has been estimated in 
Geneva, take about three years to put into operation). It is 
reported that most difficulty arose over the number of 
actual control posts—the Russians wanting 120 throughout 
the world, and the Americans 650 ; they eventually settled 
for about 200. It is hard to imagine that the scientists 
would have presumed to range as far as they have—or to 
reach agreement—if their political advisers (whom both 
sides managed to smuggle into the conference) had had other 
orders from home. The Geneva talks have thus raised 
hopes once again that a ban on nuclear tests is politically 
possible. President Eisenhower himself said on Wednesday 
that there is now “ ground for hope ” in reaching such an 
agreement, and he also spoke, guardedly, of new construc- 
tive steps that could “ finally lead to summit meetings.” 
Caution is still the watchword. 

Meanwhile, the news from the Pacific was of preparations 
for a fresh series of British tests—the first since Congress 
approved the sharing of American nuclear secrets with its 
“atomically advanced ” British allies. Is this a sign that 
the time for testing is running out ? 
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WAGES 


Arbitration in the Dock 


NDUSTRY’S varying luck of the draw in the arbitrators 
I it gets has been vividly shown by the lamentable report 
of the court of inquiry into the dockers’ pay claim this 
week. Once again it has been demonstrated that the results 
of these wage arbitrations depend very much on the atti- 
tudes of mind of the particular men who happen to be 
judging them. The chairman of this dock court was Lord 
Cameron, who was also chairman of the railway court of 
inquiry in 1955 which declared that the nation “ must will 
the means” towards paying railwaymen higher wages 
if the railways could not themselves earn them. That 
earlier Cameron report has borne a signal share of 
responsibility for the ills that have beset the British 
economy in the past three years. With his two colleagues 
on the present court, Lord Cameron has now recommended 
that dockers should get a weekly increase of about 7s. 6d. 
on their basic rate, or just over 43 per cent. 

This recommendation is well out of line with other 
arbitrational recommendations this year. The difference 
is not merely that the increase suggested is rather bigger 
than most, in an industry that is doing worse than most ; 
the difference is that other awards in industries that have 
been doing badly have been tied, at least nominally, to 
formule about making economies, reducing costs, increasing 
productivity and the like. In the dock industry—which is 
riddled with restrictive practices and where one port has 
recently been hit by unofficial strikes—there was plenty of 
scope for suggesting some such discriminating formule. 
The court has made no such suggestions, and this is bound 
to spread the impression that the strings attached to other 
awards have been face-saving fictions or quibbles. Even 
more important, in spite of all that has happened this year, 
the court takes it for granted that a little more inflation is 
bound to be less disastrous than a dock strike ; it opines 
that the damage which the economy and the docks “ would 
sustain as a result of a national stoppage cannot be fully 
measured or foreseen.” Many people will think that the 
damage that would be caused by even a national dock strike 
would be much less than the damage which will be caused 
by the reappearance of this familiar note of strictly blinkered 
alarm in an arbitrational recommendation. 

This report is a direct blow at the country’s prospects for 
economic advance without inflation. Could anything be 
done about it ? A Government that refused to shuffle off its 
responsibility for leading opinion would recognise that one 
thing could be. The court has made its report, at least 
nominally, to the Minister of Labour. The proper course 
for Mr Macleod would be to say that, although the dock 
employers and dockworkers are of course free to take what 
account they like of the argument in the report, he, for his 
part, explicity and frankly rejects it. 


Gas Near Explosion 


S it happens, another weighty labour problem has just 
been dumped directly and inescapably on the Minister 

of Labour’s plate. Gasworkers in this country have in 
recent years got much the same annual increase as certain 
workers in the electricity industry ; indeed, settlement of 
the one claim has traditionally followed directly on settle- 
ment of the other. This year manual workers in the elec- 
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tricity industry got an increase, called a “ productivity 
bonus,” of just over 2d. an hour or about 4 per cent. Gas- 
workers expected the same. But electricity supply is an 
expanding industry, while gas is a fuel which is having a 
very hard task to hold its own. The Gas Council, follow- 
ing the discriminate pattern which is supposed to have been 
the distinctive feature of this year’s wage increases in the 
nationalised industries, therefore very properly said that it 
could afford only an extra 14d. an hour, or about 3 per 
cent. The workers were appalled. 

The biggest union in this field is Sir Tom Williamson’s 
normally very moderate Municipal and General Workers 
(NUMGW) ; Mr Cousin’s TGWU also has many members 
in the gasworks, but it is leaving the NUMGW to take the 
lead. This week, after receiving a flood of resolutions from 
its branches calling for strike action, the NUMGW reported 
to the Ministry of Labour that a dispute exists. Ministry 
peacemakers are now in action, interviewing both sides ; 
should no agreement be reached, it is expected that the case 
will be referred to the Industrial Disputes Tribunal. The 
gasworkers’ case has been somewhat strengthened in the 
meantime by the fact that men in the water industry and 
manual workers employed by the local authorities have also 
got a rise of 2d. an hour. But if the wage increase in gas 
eventually is raised to equal that in electricity, then another 
large rent will have been torn in the previous rationale 
behind this year’s wage increases: that they should bear 
some relation to changes in productivity and capacity to pay. 


Slowing the Go-Slow 


EANWHILE, Mr Cousins’s TGWU is still having a 
busy time. It is playing follow-my-leader to the 
NUMGW in the gas dispute. It is rubbing its hands over 
the unexpectedly generous Cameron recommendation in 
the docks ; and—in accordance with its usual tactic when it 
thinks that it has the other side on the run—may even be 
flexing its muscles to ask for more. But its most publicised 
problem has again been on the London buses. The long 
strike caused so many passengers to drift permanently away 
from the buses that London Transport this week at last 
put its promised cuts in schedules into effect. This has 
caused inconvenience and another bitter cut in overtime 
earnings for the men, many of whom are now getting less 
than they did before the strike started. The union 
announced a policy of non-co-operation with these new 
schedules, and the militant “ delegates’ conference” of 
busmen then entered the lists again and proclaimed that 
this non-co-operation would take the form of a go-slow. 
Even if London Transport had stood aside and allowed 
this to take place, the go-slow could only have caused more 
passengers to leave the buses and given another twist to the 
ordinary busmen’s cycle of misfortune ; as the particular 
programme suggested by the “ delegates” would have put 
some men in default of their contracts, however, London 
Transport might well have reacted by dismissing some men 
—and the union admitted that it could do nothing to stop 
this. Another strike to keep militants in their jobs would 
not be welcomed by rank and file busmen now. All this 
happened while Mr Cousins was on holiday, but, in the 
words of one union official, was not very far away. It was 
perhaps a sign that he indeed was not far away that the 
busmen’s delegates were promptly told not to be silly until 
they had talked to him. On Wednesday the new schedules 
went smoothly into operation. 
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FRANCE AND EGYPT 


Settling-up for Suez 


AFELY out of the glare of publicity and propaganda, 
French and Egyptian delegates initialled a number of 
post-Suez agreements between their governments at Geneva 
‘on August 14th. After the claims and counterclaims had 
been discussed intermittently for nearly a year, the major 
difficulties were overcome one by one. Once these agree- 
ments are signed, cultural, economic and financial exchanges 
can return to normal. 

Sequestrated French property in Egypt is to be released 
or paid for, French nationals may return to Egypt and 
Egyptians may go to France, French cultural establishments 
may be reopened, a payments agreement will take care of 
financial matters, indemnities paid to French nationals may 
be transferred, old balances will be settled, and credit facili- 
ties resumed. The agreement will not be published until 
it has been signed; so far it has not received much 
publicity even in Egypt. The Egyptian finance minister 
announced in Cairo that France would pay £20 million 
in “ war damages” to Egypt. There is no indication that 
French interests in Syria are affected by the agreements. 

Since the time of the Suez intervention the commination 
of French policy in Algeria has been one of the few activities 
in which all Arabs could join. France and Israel, they said, 
were the arch-enemies of the Arabs. Among the western 
powers only France has declared openly and boldly for 
friendship with Israel. Perhaps the Geneva agreements will 
point the way towards further practical conciliatory 
measures between the leaders of the Arab world and the 
West ; or have the Arabs come to terms with France because 
they regard it as the weakest link in a western alliance which 
they hope to divide ? Both are possibilities ; it has to be 
hoped that the first is true. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Back in the Fold 


AUDI ARABIA has had five months in which to do penance 
S for King Saud’s sin of trying to outwit President 
Nasser in the struggle for control of Syria. The king’s 
brother, Amir Faisal, who is now virtually the ruler of 
Saudi Arabia, went to Cairo last week to complete the 
reconciliation that began with a visit of Field Marshal Abdul 
Hakim Amer to Saudi Arabia. Rumours that Saudi Arabia 
was about to join the United Arab States in some way 
(perhaps as loosely as Yemen) have so far not proved true. 

To Cairo it may not matter for the present whether 
Saudi Arabia actually joins or not, so long as it is on the 
side of the Arab angels and its armed forces come—as they 
do—under the nominal command of the Egyptian field 
marshal. There is no longer any hope, if indeed there ever 
was any, of Saudi Arabia’s co-operating with the western 
powers in a military policy involving the states of the 
Arabian peninsula. The Saudi return to the fold tightens 
the noose round Jordan’s neck. In Cairo, Amir Faisal took 
up the cause of the deposed Sultan of Lahej. 

President Nasser and Amir Faisal solemnly said that 
neither approved of the presence of any foreign troops on 
the soil of any country. There is no doubt that the Arab 
desire for neutrality is genuine ; but as it happens both 
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these rulers are hosts to foreign troops. Saudi Arabia 
denies that the air base at Dhahran is American, but there 
are American airmen there and American soldiers at Riyadh. 
In Egypt the United Nations Emergency Force guards the 
Israel-Egypt border and patrols the Egyptian shore of the 
Gulf of Aqaba. These troops are useful to both countries, 
and they are there according to agreements made with the 
lawful governments of the two countries. But why do 
President Nasser and the Amir feel it is their right to 
protest when other lawful governments in the area choose 
to have foreign troops on their soil, too? Admittedly, 
Nasser regards them as a threat to him; but if he uses 
United Nations troops to protect himself from the Israelis, 
it is not crystal clear that King Hussein cannot call in 
foreign soldiers to protect him from the agents of President 
Nasser. 


LORD CHIEF JUSTICE 


Lord Goddard’s Successor 


HAT second most remarkable octogenarian in British 
public life, Lord Goddard, is to retire from the office 
of Lord Chief Justice of England. Lord Goddard’s twelve- 
year tenure has been characterised by the expression, in his 
public speeches, of some remarkably old-fashioned views on 
the subject of punishment—there has been plenty of scope 
for liberals to criticise him when he has had his wig off. 
But it has also been marked by a steady, brilliant (and, 
incidentally, libertarian) contribution to the evolving law 
of England while actually on the bench. By any standard 
this last is the only test of a Lord Chief Justice, and from 
it Lord Goddard emerges as a great one. The experiment 
represented by his appointment in 1946—the break with the 
usual tradition that the office of Lord Chief Justice is a 
political perquisite—has in this case been a resounding 
success. 

The question now arises whether that former tradition 
should again be breached in the appointment of his 
successor. Many lawyers are saying that it should be, as 
a permanent point of principle ; in this extreme latter view, 
they are very probably wrong. There are considerable, if 
not always readily understood, advantages in making Parlia- 
ment the traditional path to England’s highest judicial office 
—both because the fact of that path has encouraged more 
prominent or promising lawyers to serve a stint in Parlia- 
ment (often at considerable financial cost to themselves), and 
because the thought of it has helped to make them less 
party-political once they get there. Embarrassing though 
it may be, any break from the old tradition should be a 
matter of personalities, not principle. This was true of 
Lord Goddard’s original appointment in 1946; the law 
officers in the youthful Labour government had not by then 
achieved the great renown which they have earned since. 
It is also true of the real controversy in the present case ; 
if the new Lord Chief Justice is to be a politician, he 
will presumably be Sir Regirald Manningham-Buller. 

Eighteen months ago, following criticism of his handling 
of one particular murder trial, Sir Reginald was rather in 
the public doghouse. This year he has made the most 
remarkable political come-back of any figure in the Cabinet ; 
he has hed one great forensic success, before the Parker 
Tribunal, and one great parliamentary success, in the 
privilege debate. But this recovery does not remove Sit 
Reginald’s main disadvantage as a candidate for Lord Chief 
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Justice ; it merely makes it less embarrassing for his new 
political admirers to refer to it. For all his capabilities 
as Attorney-General, now so unexpectedly blossoming, Sir 
Reginald is not among the top twenty or so lawyers in 
Britain most renowned for learned interpretation of the law. 
For this reason—not for any reason of principle, still less 
from any desire to bow to outside pressure—it is to be 
hoped that the Prime Minister will recommend to Her 
Majesty that the new Lord Chief Justice should be chosen 
from one of the two most obvious candidates at present 
on the judicial bench. 


SOVIET UNION 


Further from Moscow 


ow do Soviet politicians spend their retirement ? Mr 
Khrushchev is evidently trying to establish a conven- 
tion that they go to unexacting posts in quiet rural 
surroundings ; but the lack of precedents breeds scepticism. 
Some time ago he told journalists that Marshal Bulganin 
had undergone an operation and was resting in the 
Caucasus. Nevertheless, when it was announced last week 
that the former Soviet prime minister had been appointed 
chairman of the economic council in the Stavropol region 
of North Caucasus, the news was greeted as a further mark 
of disgrace. Marshal Bulganin, when he took over the 
premiership in 1955 from Mr Malenkov, quickly made him- 
self known round the world as Mr Khrushchev’s travelling 
companion. Yet when, in June last year, it came to a 
conflict in the party presidium, he apparently showed too 
little loyalty to his travelling companion. The penalty 
followed in March: Marshal Bulganin was kicked down- 
stairs from prime minister to chairman of the state bank 
(Gosbank). He now goes down another bump, to 
Stavropol. 

Stalin used to remove his rivals from this world. Mr 
Khrushchev is for the time being content to get them 
well away from Moscow. Of his opponents of last year, 
Mr Molotov is titular ambassador in Outer Mongolia: 
Mr Malenkov is nominal chairman of a power station in 
distant Ust-Kamenogorsk; Mr Kaganovich and Mr 
Shepilov have also, in theory, provincial appointments ; 
Mr Pervukhin is ambassador in east Berlin. Now Marshal 
Bulganin joins the group of exiles; and his job in the 
Caucasus is so ridiculously minor for a man of his past 
that he must be assumed to be virtually deprived of his 
seat in the party presidium, At a time when he has to 
reckon more seriously with his partner in Peking, Mr 
Khrushchev seems to be trying (by elimination) to consoli- 
date his position in Moscow. 


Steam Rather than Water 


R KHRUSHCHEV himself went to Kuibyshev this month 
M for the opening of its huge hydro-electric station. 
With a generating capacity of 2.1 million kilowatts, and an 
expected annual output of 10.8 billion kWh, the Kuibyshev 
station is claimed to be the biggest in the world, though 
it should soon yield the position to the Stalingrad station, 
its twin project on the Volga. It was a good occasion to 
praise the economic achievements of Soviet communism ; 
and Mr Khrushchev did not miss the opportunity. But, 
this time, he did not let his imagination run away in visions 
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of the limitless possibilities of water resources harnessed 
by man. On the contrary, he revealed that in the next few 
years the Russians will concentrate on steam generation 
rather than hydro-electric plant in the expansion of their 
electricity capacity. 

The Kuibyshev and Stalingrad plants were among Stalin’s 
“ great projects ” for transforming Nature. The attitude of 
his successors-towards all these giant undertakings was for 
a time uncertain. It now appears that the projects that 
have been launched will be completed, though with a time- 
lag (the Kuibyshev station, for instance, was to have been 
finished at the close of 1956). The general trend, however, 
is shifting ; and Mr Khrushchev has made it plain why. 
The Soviet economy needs more power quickly, both for 
rural development and for industry. Giant hydro-electric 
Stations are cheap to run, but their construction is long 
and costly ; in competition with other important sectors of 
the economy, they make heavy demands on scarce capital 
resources. 

According to figures quoted by Mr Khrushchev, the most 
economic development policy for the Soviet Union at this 
stage is to build fairly large steam power stations in areas 
where fuel is cheap ; low-grade coal and natural gas are 
particularly recommended. Operating costs will thus not 
be very much higher and time, a precious commodity, will 
be saved. This does not mean that the idea of harnessing 
the Volga, the Kama, the Angara and the Irtysh has been 
abandoned. Mr Khrushchev claimed that construction costs 
must be cut; “water resources,” he added with his 
customary humour, “ will not run away.” Once again the 
pragmatic Soviet leader has, despite the opposition of many 
Russian experts, decided on an important change in Soviet 
economic policy. 


TRADES UNION CONGRESS 


Frank Exposure 


NLY once before in its ninety years has the Trades 

Union Congress met at Bournemouth. That was in 
1926, the year of the general strike. For the ninetieth 
congress, which is to be held there the week after next, 
the general council has produced a 254-page annual report 
which (as the few people who read it through will find) 
is considerably better written than usual. The main busi- 
ness of the congress will be to debate this report, under 
seven different section headings. 

The first effective section of the report, on trade union 
organisation and practice, contains a devastatingly frank 
description of the negotiations between Mr Cousins and 
the rest of the general council at the time of the London 
bus strike—including an almost racy account of the final 
crucial meeting, at which Mr Cousins declared that “ the 
strike was getting into a position where it must be extended 
or collapse,” and the rest of the council gave him the cold 
shoulder. There are indications that an attempt will be 
made at Bournemouth to censure the council for the actions 
described in this part of the report. That should provide 
some excitement for the first day. 

The next two sections of the report, on education and 
social insurance and industrial welfare, will lead to much 
quieter debates. An interesting feature of the motions put 
down about them, and indeed of some 26 of the 68 
motions on the agenda as a whole, is that the white collar 
unions have played a bigger part in tabling motions than 
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ever before. The social work of the general council has 
been quietly extended this year. In particular its newest 
educational experiment—the one and two week courses 
which it is running at Congress House especially for part- 
time trade union leaders—is just the sort of thing which 
critics have always said the TUC should do ; the question 
now is whether voluntary workers are going to continue 
to turn up. The section in the report on insurance suggests 
that the trade unions still have considerable reservations 
about Labour’s superannuation scheme, especially about its 
possible effect on the private superannuation schemes 
which so many workers now enjoy. It also contains a brief 
account of one of the most shameful incidents of the whole 
trade union year. The general council had asked small 
unions whether they would be interested to discuss the 
possibility of establishing a common superannuation fund 
for their staffs ; it received so little response from these 
unions (some, though not all, of them notoriously bad 
employers) that the idea has had to be dropped. 


Two Sorts of the Blues 


HE next section of the general council’s report, on inter- 
i national affairs, has triggered off the usual spate of 
motions on the hydrogen bomb. Last year congress 
accepted what certainly appeared to be an extreme anti- 
bomb motion, but the general council interpreted it as 
meaning something quite different. This tactic has proved 
so successful that would-be left-wing debaters on inter- 
national affairs are feeling a little chastened. 

It is on the economic section of the report that the next 
series of big debates will come. The economic committee 
of the general council has been extremely busy since the 
last congress, despite the retirement of some of its former 
stalwarts, and has issued a shoal of policy statements on 
current economic events throughout the year. To read 
them, as reprinted in the annual report, is to recognise that 
there has been a greater air of expertise in these policy 
statements than usual. That is true even of the committee’s 
evidence before the Radcliffe committee. Much of it, to 
a liberal economist, is arguably nonsense ; but it is at least 
high-faluting nonsense, written by somebody who knows 
how the economy works. The effect of this spreading desire 
in the council to sound informed in its economic utterances 
should not be under-estimated. But the desire has not 
spread, as yet, to the economic motions which are to be 
debated. These are going to provide a forum for a strictly 
one-way slanging match against wage restraint, and against 
Government “ interference ” with the wage policies of the 
nationalised industries; a feature of these motions this 
year is that even the most right-wing of the big unions, such 
as Sir Tom Williamson’s Municipal and General Workers, 
have joined uninhibitedly in framing them. 

After this the congress will wind up by discussing 
“ miscellaneous affairs,” in some very odd dribs and drabs. 
The last day looks like being an occasion for some gentle 
if unconscious comedy. For politeness sake, congress will 
no doubt express its unanimous agreement with the sad 
estimation of the Scottish Horse and Motormen’s Associa- 
tion that the recent increase in the speed limit for heavy 
lorries will have such a bad effect on health “that the 
working life of drivers operating under such conditions will 
be greatly shortened.” No doubt, too, it will express its 
agreement that American material now being shown on 
television will have a frightful effect “on British life and 
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thought and the education of our children.” (To nobody’s 
surprise the motion proclaiming this’is tabled by the union 
of technicians who prepare British television material.) The 
“‘ miscellaneous” section in the general council’s report 
adds to the general air of hidden revelation—in particular 
with its description of this year’s opening ceremony of 
Congress House. The ceremony, it recounts, opened with 
a fanfare from the State Trumpeters of the Royal Horse 
Guards (the Blues) by kind permission of their commanding 
officer, and continued with a recitation of the lines “ Fear 
no more . . .” from Shakespeare’s “ Cymbeline ” by the vice- 
president of Equity. The report adds hastily that the 
arrangements with the Trumpeters of the Horse Guards 
were helped (i.e., were not vetoed) by the Musicians’ 
Union ; the latter were then allowed to play their own 
music at a buffet lunch after the ceremony. This little 
story of proud pomp and circumstance tells much in minia- 
ture about the real nature of the older generation of the 
general council’s leaders just now. 


SINGAPORE 


The Marines Arrive 


MERICAN marines have reached Singapore before the 
British commandos. The defence-white paper last 
February promised that a substantial British fleet would 
be based on Singapore, including a commando-carrying air- 
craft carrier which would be capable of landing small forces, 
if necessary well inland, anywhere on the south-east Asian 
periphery. The plans are still there, but the ships are not— 
presumably because the Middle East situation has drawn 
them elsewhere. This is a lesson of the smallness of 
Britain’s present fleet—small, extended, and by and large 
composed of ships that are dating fast. The arrival of the 
Americans—though they are not intended to stay—is 
another indication that the Royal Navy is now auxiliary 
to the far greater American fleet in policing the western 
periphery. 

The Americans, for their part, will make acquaintance 
with Singapore, the British naval bastion in the Far East 
now that Hongkong has effectively ceased to be even a 
forward naval base. They will find it well-equipped tech- 
nically, and a useful alternative to their own bases in the 
Pacific and the Philippines. But their political experiences 
in the Philippines will no doubt teach them to look behind 
the scenes at the security of the base itself. 

If they do, they will not be left in much doubt of the 
big, if inevitable, risks that Britain is taking in making 
Singapore an autonomous state within the Commonwealth. 
The latest by-election for the city council is only a straw 
in the wind, but it must be added to others, and it resulted 
in the People’s Action Party gaining the seat with very 
obvious communist electoral support. It points to the proba- 
bility that when the general election is held under the new 
constitution the PAP may find itself in power, led by Mr 
Lee Kuan Yew, but backed and perhaps infiltrated by 
communist sympathisers. Their policy—or instructions— 
can only be to render the base useless to the western powers. 
Meanwhile fears for the future have so far cut off the inflow 
of capital that Singapore is contemplating protectionist 
measures which seem wholly at variance with the economics 
of a free port. If this in turn increases the troubles of the 
new City-state, with its fast-growing population, it is the 
extremists that stand to benefit. The American reaction to 
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most centres of commercial knportance in the Middle East, South and South-East 

Asia and the Far East. Those branches provide complete and up-to-date banking 
services, sustained by wide knowledge and long experience of Eastern trade, finance and 

industry. In particular an effective credit information service and skilled assistance 


Branches in the United Kingdom at Manchester and Liverpool. Agencies at New York and Hamburg 


This Electronic Age 


We once saw a cartoon of a row of robots making a row of robots, and the 
owner of the factory was saying to his friend “I wonder where tt will all end!” 


We are quite ready to admit that we are not averse to some forms of 
automation. We do, of course, use mechanical aids for many of our 
activities, from the handling of cash to book-keeping. This speeds up the 
work to the advantage of the Bank and the customer. 


Although we keep in constant touch with developments of mechanical aids 
over the whole range of our activities, in the final analysis it is the personal 
relationship of the Branch Manager and his staff towards the customer that 
matters. We face the electronic age resolute in this belief. 


National Provincial 


for friendly service 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 


Trade with the East 


From Cyprus and the Lebanon to Japan, 
THE CHARTERED BANK 
and its wholly-owned subsidiary, The Eastern Bank Limited, link 

East and West through a system of one hundred branches extending to 










and advice are available to merchants and manufacturers seeking new 
business connections in Asian markets, 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


Uncorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E:C.2 


THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: 2 and 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3 
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The Listener 


Who are these ‘ top 2 million ’"— of whom 
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the readers of The Listener form so 

large a part? They are those people in every 
part of our society who, through the 

individual exercise of their own personality 

and clearly-reasoned judgments, inform 

public opinion. People, in short, with the 
important ability of influencing others. 

By bringing themselves to the notice of so large 
an opinion-forming readership, advertisers 

in The Listener are, in effect, achieving the 
‘percolation ’ of their message down and sideways 
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to an audience many times more numerous. 


3K Incidentally, as a reader of 
this particular publication 
you are almost certainly one 
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a military appreciation of Singapore may well be to wish 
speed to the naval revolution that the Nautilus class will 
bring. 


SWITZERLAND 


Nippy Neutrals 


UCH huffing and puffing in Moscow has not disturbed 
Switzerland’s canny appraisal of nuclear arms as an 
essential element in the modern defence of Europe’s oldest 
neutrality. The Swiss are not taking the Soviet Union’s 
protest at the beginning of this month as seriously directed 
at them ; they believe it was really meant for the benefit 
of Lord Russell and his friends, who first sought to dissuade 
the Swiss army from so drastically increasing the number 
of potential nuclear powers. The Soviet complaint that 
Switzerland’s action “runs contrary to neutrality” has, 
however, raised some eyebrows at Bern. The Swiss resent 
the suggestion that there can be an outside veto on the 
type of arms they possess. On the nuclear issue they say 
they cannot manufacture such arms themselves, and they 
do not expect to buy them from anybody for years to come. 
Their interest at this stage is purely technical ; if the experts 
report that a nuclear armoury would neither be strictly 
defensive nor add anything to Switzerland’s existing 
security, the idea will be thankfully dropped. 

The Swiss are doughty diplomatic warriors ; when roused, 
they can send off as nippy a note as the next fellow. This 
week they came as close as neutrality can get to telling 
the Hungarian government exactly what they think of it. 
When two Hungarian exiles, following the example of four 
Rumanians three years ago, raided their country’s legation 
at Bern last weekend, Mr Kadar’s government put in the 
indignant protest that is more or less common form in this 
summer of embassy incidents. But to the Swiss an accu- 
sation is an accusation, and one coming from the Hungary 
of Mr Kadar is precious like an insult. Back went the 
reminder that the true responsibility lay “in the tragic 
happenings which forced tens of thousands of men to leave 
their country and find asylum abroad.” This, the first 
official Swiss comment on the events of November, 1956, 
seems to dispose of the subject. 


FRANCE 


Vote Without Choice 


EFORE General de Gaulle left Paris on his African 

journey on Wednesday the cabinet approved the draft 
constitution which will ultimately go before the country in 
the referendum on September 28th. The general has not 
budged greatly from his own first thoughts. The consulta- 
tive committee on the constitution, in a report written with 
some parliamentary flair by M. Paul Reynaud, and an 
official delegation from the Socialist party sought to wring 
concessions of form, if not of substance, from him. But 
he was not impressed, sticking firmly to the separation of 
ministerial and parliamentary status (with which the 
Socialists agree) and offering only a minor reassurance on 
the presidential right to assume special powers. Where 


improvement can be glimpsed is in the government’s recog- 
nition of some useful changes that the consultative commit- 
tee wrote into the section on overseas territories. Liberal 
criticisms of the text as a whole still stand. 
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But France is not noticeably listening to the liberals. 
It has accepted the general, and it will accept his constitu- 
tion, for one and the same reason : that no one contemplates 
a return to the Fourth Republic. In the absence of organised 
opposition (except for the communists and some left-of- 
centre groups) and of any constitutional alternative, there is 
little choice for the electorate. No one imagines that the 
brief constitutional debate will turn many votes one way or 
the other. The issue on September 28th will simply be one 
of voting for or against the general himself. In case any 
doubts remained, he mentioned again this week that any 
check to the constitution would send him straight back to 
his village. 


CRIME IN LONDON 


How Real is the Increase ? 


N increase in the total number of indictable offences to 
A the highest figure since 1948 (and to nearly a third 
more than the 1938 total) and an increase compared with 
1956 of 9 per cent in offences against the person—the 
highlighting of these statistics, which were given in the 
Metropolitan Police Commissioner’s report for 1957 
(Cmnd 487), must give the impression that London is 
becoming a dangerous place to live in. Newspaper readers 
are always prone to equate crime with violent crime and 
violence with murders and coshings. 

In fact, however, the great bulk, nearly 80 per cent, of 
London’s recorded crimes are larcenies. These numbered 
99,271 last year out of a total for all indictable offences of 
125,754. “ Breakings,” which include burglaries, accounted 
for 20,285, and offences against the person for 3,622. Some 
of the crimes recorded as larcenies were serious offences— 
for instance, robbery with violence (numbering 398)—but 
about 40 per cent were “ miscellaneous simple larcenies ” 
and about 21 per cent were either larcenies of motor vehicles 
or larcenies from them whether in streets, car parks or 
private premises. This does not mean that thefts of this 
sort can be treated lightly. But it does mean that, as Sir 
John Nott-Bower points out in his report, the remedy is to 
a certain extent in the public’s own hands. So long as 
people continue to leave valuable articles in unlocked 
motor cars, or leave their motor cars unattended in streets 
all night, they must expect the amount of crime to remain 
high. Does the extensive cover provided by insurance 
companies encourage an irresponsible attitude towards one’s 
belongings ? 

There is another aspect on this, The so-called total of 
crimes is not the total actually committed, but the total 
“known to the police.” If more claims are made on the 
insurance companies in respect of small thefts, because more 
people are covered by insurance, then more of these small 
thefts are reported to the police, and the rise in their total 
may reflect an increase in insurance as much as an increase 
in crime. There may, of course, be other factors encouraging 
people to report offences more readily than they used to, 
among them the publicity given to crime and criminals. 
For instance, “ woundings,” which account for nearly half 
the total of offences against the person and which are more 
than double the 1938 figure, include the black eye inflicted 
by one spouse on another. Husbands probably do not beat 
their wives more often than they used to; but when they 
do they are nowadays much more likely to be reported 
to the police. 
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COLOUR BAR 


Playing to the Gallery 


HE Wolverhampton branch of the Musicians’ Union has 
= stepped well beyond the bounds of the permissible— 
it remains to be seen whether it has also stepped beyond the 
bounds of the legal—in expelling from the union three band 
leaders who decided, against the wishes of the union, to 
continue to play in a dance hall which refuses admission 
to coloured people. It is important that this expulsion 
should be condemned by liberals who have just as strong 
feelings about the discrimination exercised by the manage- 
ment of the dance hall as has the union—which no doubt 
has a high proportion of coloured performers in its member- 
ship. 

However deplorable some people may find it, a dance hall 
is not in the position of a common lodging house (which 
includes the hotel that recently cancelled the booking of 
three coloured American ladies, allegedly because of a 
pressure of white-skinned American and Canadian bishops) ; 
it is legal for a dance hall to refuse admission to persons to 
whom the management takes exception. It is obnoxious that 
any such right should be exercised against a group of people 
as such, rather than against obvious categories of individuals 
of any creed or colour (rowdies, gentlemen not wearing white 
tie and tails, etc.). It is legitimate to bring the force of social 
disapproval to bear on it—the most powerful expression of 
which would be for all its patrons to stay away. (In the 
Wolverhampton example, unfortunately, there must be 
more than a suspicion that the management is acting with 
the approval of a substantial body of patrons). But it is 
entirely illegitimate for a union which operates a closed 
shop to advertise its own social disapproval by threatening 
to destroy the livelihood of members who have less pro- 
gressive views. If this principle went uncondemned it could 
be extended to the “ blacking” of key jobs in firms or 
public utilities on any issues, political or even sectarian, on 
which any union differed from the management. This could 
be a thin end of a desperately dangerous wedge. 


IRAQ 


Ci-Devants on Trial 


URING their first month of power the leaders of the Iraqi 
D revolution showed a surprising ability to think out 
policy as they went along. Demagogic outbursts, made in 
order to win valueless applause, were kept to a minimum 
and largely confined to the provinces. True, Colonel Abdul 
Salam Aref invoked the spirit of Mossadeq in a speech at 
Amara ; but in Baghdad relations with the oil company 
were kept on a higher plane. There were no serious lunges 
made at the old targets of the opposition—the oil company, 
foreign contractors, or even the Baghdad Pact. 

Now the revolution has reached a second stage, in which 
the spirit of moderation may be more difficult to display: 
the trial of a hundred or so ex-ministers, army officers, and 
high civil servants. Classic demagogues always want 
victims ; is Brigadier Qasim going to be like the rest ? 

The demand for heavy sentences is a sign of weakness. 
It suggests a fear of men who might serve as a rallying point 
for an opposition ; it puts a penalty on service to one’s 
country. Civil servants have to, and ought to, obey who- 
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ever is in power. The men on trial include some people 
of competence and ability of a kind of which Iraq is woe- 
fully short. By no means all were toadies to Nuri es-Said. 
Nadim Pachachi fought tooth and nail against a pipeline 
for carrying Iraqi oil around Syria and through Turkey ; 
Abdul Kerim al-Uzri, probably the most competent 
economist and financier in Iraq, opposed Nuri on taxation 
policy. Most of the accused are people who were serving 
Iraq. The tradition of a national loyalty, as opposed to 
town, tribal or family loyalty, is a new and often neglected 
one in the young countries of the Arab Middle East. There 
would be virtue in respecting—and if necessary establishing 
—a tradition of service to country as distinct from service 
to a Nuri—or to a Qasim. 


GERMANY 


Herr Ulbricht’s New Canal 


AST GERMAN propaganda spares no effort to create the 
picture of an east German economy overtaking and 
outdistancing the west German “ miracle.”” One announce- 
ment of a gigantic industrial project follows another, and 
al] these ambitious plans are expected to materialise in the 
near future. According to the propagandists east of the 
Brandenburg Gate, the German Democratic Republic will 
in a few years possess the most modern ships and harbours 
on the Continent, and its transport jet planes will fly 
“ higher and faster than anywhere else in Europe.” 
Behind the appearance of economic megalomania there 
are some solid achievements in the past and some promise 
for the future ; the west Germans, and those in Hamburg 
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at Dresden. The expansion of their chemical industry 
is already showing results. Last week the east German 
authorities announced their plan to connect their 
new port of Rostock, which is being developed on an 
ambitious scale, with Berlin and the interior of east Ger- 
many by an important new canal ; another branch would 
connect Rostock with the Elbe and therefore with Saxony 
and Czechoslovakia. This would not only make possible 
the diversion of the Czechoslovak Elbe traffic from Ham- 
burg to Rostock ; it would make east German trade entirely 
independent of Hamburg port. Herr Engelhard, the 
Burgomaster of Hamburg, commented bitterly that in 
normal economic circumstances there was little justification 
for such a project—but “ normal ” economic circumstances 
do not obtain in the bizarre political circumstances of 
Germany. Hamburg is naturally alarmed, and its reaction 
is to press again for the pigeonholed project of a north-south 
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canal to connect Hamburg through Lower Saxony with the 
west German canal system, which its shipping can at present 
reach only through east German territory. The economic 
division of Germany, like the political division, deepens. 


HOSPITAL EXPENDITURE 


The Offending Radcliffe Infirmary 


T was only to be expected, when early this year the 

Comptroller and Auditor General drew attention in the 
civil appropriation accounts to overspending by a teaching 
hospital, that the Public Accounts Committee would later 
have some sharp comments to make. 

In its latest report, everyone receives a rap over the 
knuckles: the board of governors of the Radcliffe Infirmary 
at Oxford, for succumbing to university pressure and com- 
mitting the Ministry of Health to considerable extra ex- 
penditure without prior approval ; the Ministry itself for its 
ineffective control of its agent, the board ; the University of 
Oxford, for failing to meet its full share of the cost. 

The root of the trouble at the Radcliffe was the 
decision, approved by the Goodenough committee on 
the medical schools in 1944, to turn the infirmary into 
a special kind of undergraduate teaching hospital. The 
original estimate was merely a tentative figure for the first 
stage of this redevelopment ; it was never intended to be 
a firm and final figure for the cost of the work that has 
since been undertaken, largely at the instance of the 
clinical professors. Thus when the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee complains that the complete scheme, estimated to 
cost £434,390 in 1954, will cost just over £1 million, it 
is not really being fair. For what has been carried out in 
the last two to three years, or is in process of being carried 
out, is not*the first stage in a development plan, but the 
building and equipment of four new departments, three 
laboratories, staff living quarters and a canteen. 

The main concern of the Public Accounts Committee is 
that much of all this was started without prior approval. 
But, according to the Ministry, prior approval, had it been 
asked for, would have been readily given. No one seems 
to be querying the soundness of a system by which two 
newly appointed professors of medicine and surgery, find- 
ing themselves without hospital beds and naturally wanting 
the best of everything, were apparently allowed to have their 
own way. It was not the lack of advance planning (which 
the committee deplores) that led to a huge and elaborate 
scheme being grafted on to the original one, but the 
knowledge that ultimately the taxpayer would foot the bill. 
The Treasury’s remote control might have delayed the 
scheme, but it would probably not have reduced its cost. 
That would only have been achieved if more of the money 
had had to be raised where it was spent—locally. 


RUMANIA 


Mystics in Trouble 


EPORTS from Rumania indicate the relapse of Bucharest 
R into a mood of fear and repression reminiscent of 
Stalin’s day. The immediate cause is the implementation, 
now in progress, of the decisions made by the central com- 
mittee of the Rumanian Workers’ party in June. Eleven 
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high party officials have been dismissed: the latest victim 
is Ursile Duma, the secretary of the district committee of 
Constanza. This was the district where, at the end of 1957, 
the party leaders received high praise as the first in Rumania 
to complete the collectivisation of agriculture. At the same 
time, a campaign has been going on against “ negative 
tendencies ” in culture and religion. Writers, theatre and 
literary critics, and “ illegal” theatre groups have all been 
attacked in the past few months by the party ideologues, 
who have also rebuked Rumanian students as “ stand-offish 
mystics and chauvinists.” 

The “ liberal ” policy of 1956 towards the east European 
satellites was openly proclaimed. No direct publicity is 
being given now to the return to the harder line by the 
communist leaders: the satellite populations, like the out- 
side world, are left to draw their own inferences. In 
Rumania, as in other eastern European countries, the 
current campaign is directed against the deviations of 
national communism: it is on these lines that the struggles 
inside the parties are being conducted. The first target is 
the intellectuals, the men who have ideas of their own, 
often above their station. For a year or two some of the 
communist leaders, at least, regarded the utterances of 
intellectuals as politically unimportant and a safe outlet for 
the milder forms of social unrest. The Hungarian revolu- 
tion has convinced them of their error ; they have seen what 
discussions at bodies like the Petéfi club can lead to. The 
issue of rope for intellectuals has stopped. 
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THE DEER-STALKERS 


8 

A dispute between two deer-stalkers in Scotland ha 
q resulted in a trial in the Jury Court at Edinburgh, which 

affords some insight to that system of desolation so 
fashionable amongst the Highland proprietors, the establish- 
ment of deer forests. . . . The jury found for the pursuer, 
consequently we must assume that there was no sufficient 
supply of stags. Mr Campbell represented the stock to consist 
of from 700 to 800, of both sexes, but the Earl seems to have 
stalked for three dreary days in August, and to have shot only 
one stag and to have seen another, a young one. He then 
drove the forest, and found about 100 hinds, but no stags. 
And then it was said that there were no stags permanently 
resident in Dalness; they only came from Lord Breadalbane’s 
adjoining forest of Blackmount late in September at the 
approach of the rutting season. The Earl saw nothing 
unsportsmanlike in killing stags with velvety horns in August, 
or whenever else he could find them; his only wish was to 
find them in Dalness, and not finding them he went to law. 
The Duke of Athole also supported the view that velvety- 
horned stags might be shot, and his version of the proper 
season corresponded with that of the Earl. ... The Duke stated 
his own deer forest extended to 100,000 acres, and he rather 
sneered at the small forest of Dalness of only 10,000 acres. What 
magnificent notions of desolation these deer-stalkers have. Let 
us see what is the produce of these deer forests. Mr Campbell, 
having time to wait for a late forest to show its stags, kills 35 ; 
but the Earl of Wemyss, under the pressure of cub-hunting, 
cannot wait, and bags one stag only. Then the Duke of Athole 
recounts his exploits in deer-stalking from 1843. ... In 1843, 30 
stags were the produce of the Duke’s one hundred thousand 
of solitary acres ... in 1857, 66. Here we have the magnificent 
results of one hundred thousand acres of land laid waste, 
stripped even of sheep, while industry, improvement, and 
cultivation are driven from the wilderness as things utterly 
abhorrent to the amateur stag-butchers. 








LETTERS 








Across the Curtain 


Sir—You say it is hard to see how the 
Mayhew Committee is to “ de-centralise 
and de-officialise” contacts with the 
Soviet Union. May I give one example 
how it might be done. Last October, 
during my talk with Mr Khrushchev in 
Moscow, I explained to him how the 
Anglo-American productivity teams had 
worked to the advantage of both 
countries, and suggested Anglo-Soviet 
contacts should be made on a similar 
basis. He agreed. I suggested he should 
send, as an experiment, two Russian 
textile experts, whom I would entertain 
in my own home, so they could see for 
themselves how English people lived, 
and visit textile factories, where they 
would be free to see and ask anything 
they desired. 

Last month, after much correspond- 
ence, I had two Russian visitors stay 
with me. The woman spoke perfect 
English, was well dressed, and most 
anxious to learn the English way of doing 
things, even down to the minutest detail 
of table etiquette. She was from the 
Leningrad textile institute. Her com- 
panion came from a Moscow textile 
factory, where he was a superior type 
of foreman—but he spoke no English. 
They visited about a dozen factories. 
All my friends who met them were 
struck with their technical competence; 
they visited a number of English homes, 
and everyone agreed that they were 
charming guests. They were prepared 
to discuss technical problems with an 
open mind; when it came to politics 
they had little to say, for neither was a 
party member, and they just took for 
granted their own way of life. This 
was one way of “ de-centralising and de- 
officialising ” Anglo-Soviet relations. 

What good it will do I cannot pretend 
to say. It is reasonable to assume, how- 
ever, that some of the things they learnt 
about us and our way of life will be 
passed on to their friends in Leningrad 
and Moscow, and if this tiny experiment 
could be repeated on a vastly bigger 
scale, some good might result. Inciden- 
tally, I have written to Mr Khrushchev 
suggesting that two English technicians 
might be invited to the Soviet on similar 
terms, and allowed to live in a Russian 
home. I feel this type of exchange can 
do far more good than official parties. 
—Yours faithfully, Cyrit OSBORNE 
House of Commons 


Alarums from the Horn 


S1r—The 
August 9, 


article in your issue of 
1958, contains misleading 
assertions which must not escape 
criticism. In a year or two Somalia is 
going to be independent. Although 
Somalia is not economically viable today, 
we are determined with full confidence 


that we shall solve that problerh together 
with the others that lie in the way of 
mational unity and stability. We are 
prepared to accept any help from any 
power or organisation so long as we are 
reasonably convinced that it is for our 
own good. Already the United States 
has offered financial aid to Somalia if 
the people of Somalia wanted it. 

What is alarming about the prospect 
of Somali independence? It is only 
matural that an independent Somalia 
should embark on a policy for the 
liberation of the other four Somali terri- 
tories and for these people to aspire to 
join forces with their free brethren. 
Referring to the British protectorate you 
assert that “it is not a part of British 
policy to embark a protected people in 
an unseaworthy vessel.” In a moment 
of failure, when you cannot see your face 
in the mirror, you try to dodge the real 
issues. What on earth do you protect 
us from ? We are protected neither from 
internal tribal feuds nor from external 
aggression. After about eighty years of 
British colonial rule and misrule the 
protectorate is as backward economi- 
cally as ever. The imperialist finds 
comfort in your suggestion that “ Somali 
nationalism is believed to be controllable 
because of personal and _ tribal 
antagonism.” For years the British 
administration has been embarking on 
a most disgraceful programme of stifling 
nationalism: by encouraging tribal 
feuds, checking political movements, 
refusing freedom of thought and expres- 
sion, creating secret police engaged in 
espionage and sabotage and terrorising 
Somali government officials. Today 
some of our ardent nationalists are 
undergoing the tortures of exile and 
banishment—the height of British 
democracy! On the question of the 
handing over of the Haud and so-called 
Reserved Area to Ethiopia by Britain 
you say: “ The frontier is not disputed ” 
—a bold and fallacious statement. The 
Anglo-Ethiopian Treaties of 1897 and 
1954 stand out as cynical pieces of 
British colonial knavery. Under them 
the best traditional Somali territories 
were handed over to an alien, barbarian, 
feudal and corrupt state—Ethiopia. 
Today the very existence of the Somalis 
in these territories and in Ogadenia is 
in great danger, not to speak of any kind 
of security ; but the morning will surely 
come. 

Oddly enough the British are already 
receiving punishment for these misdeeds 
from an unexpected quarter. The 
liaison officers in the territories are 
shamefully powerless and the British 
authorities in the protectorate meet 
endless humiliations. This is one of the 
reasons why they are considering how to 
withdraw. 

If there is anything ominous about the 
future of the Horn of Africa it is only 
the result of western mischiefs and 
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blunders. Fortunately you still have 
some chance to undo them if you possess 
the courage and imagination to make 
the required adjustments; otherwise 
you will be ever moving closer to a final 
catastrophe. Morning is not only sure 
to come in the Horn of Africa but it has 
already started ; and it is time you knew 
it did.—Yours faithfully, 


London, SW1 AWALEH GEIDI 


The Moon 


SirR—With reference to your curious 
comments on page 515 of last week’s 
issue, I have seen the dark side of the 
moon. Allowing for differences in 
lighting it looks the same as the bright 
side. What only Hiawatha’s grand- 
mother has seen is the far side of the 
moon. At the new moon the far side is 
bright and the dark side is near.—Yours 
faithfully, J. Hype Harrison 
Lloyd’s, EC3 


Cyprus 


Sir—For years we tried to solve the 
Irish question without partition—and 
failed. Later we tried to end British 
rule in India without partition—and 


failed. Why, then, do you so airily take 


it for granted that partition in Cyprus 
“would be absurd to the point of 
indecency ” ? 

Some people talked like that about 
Ireland and India once. 

In point of fact, Cyprus is a sparsely 
inhabited island, with rather less than 
one fifth the population of Bombay or 
Calcutta, and its partition would be 
a comparatively small-scale operation.— 
Yours faithfully, H: B. BARWISE 
Oxford 


Sacking the Sack 


Sir—I have only just read your issue 
of August 9th with its, to me, exceed- 
ingly frivolous piece on _ feminine 
fashions. To those who perforce must 
study the evolution of fashion, the 
demise of the sack was as inevitable— 
and as gradual—as its birth. Zeitgeist 
(whatever that may mean in this context) 
had nothing to do with either. 

The crocodile tears for the burnt 
fingers of the buyers ‘and wholesale 
designers may be cheerfully mopped 
away. Their fingers are blistered only 
by the effort of counting their profits as 
British women snatched sacks off the 
rails as fast as they could be produced. 
And against, not following, the advice 
which they were too busy running to 
read.—Yours faithfully, 

London, SW3 ERNESTINE CARTER 


Episcopal Bits and Pieces 


Sir—“ There is much wisdom ” pontifi- 
cates The Economist, saying that Dr 
Fisher should not have reprinted his 
speeches, “in Job xxi 35.” But this 
chapter has only 34 verses. The rest 1S 
silence. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury may, 
therefore, properly give thanks because, 
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unlike Job, his adversary has written a 
book or at least a newspaper article. 
But Job’s heartfelt desire is expressed 
in the 31st chapter of which the sixth 
verse provides an admirable maxim for 
reviewers: “Let me be weighed in an 
even balance, that God may know mine 
integrity."—Yours faithfully, 

GEOFFREY Murray 
News Chronicle, EC4 


Cost of Living 
Sir—In your note (page 514, August 
16th) about the annual meeting of the 
Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions, you refer to “the 
news that Mr Amory’s efforts brought 
down the cost of living index by 1.7 
points last month.” Surely this credits 
the Chancellor with powers which he 
does not possess? The Financial Times 
(August 14th) reported that, according 
to the Ministry of Labour, the fall in 
the index “was due mainly to lower 
average prices for vegetables, fresh fruit 
and meat, although these were partly 
offset by an increase in egg prices.” A 
fall in food prices usually happens in the 
summer—and is usually followed by 
rising prices in the autumn. The temp- 
orary fall in food prices may have been 
accentuafed this year by the effects of 
Mr Amory’s policies on demand, but to 
suggest that it originated in Great George 
Street implies that the Chancellor exer- 
cises control over the seasons. This I 
cannot believe. I prefer to say, “Isn’t 
nature wonderful!”—Yours faithfully, 
Coin CHIVERS 
Merstham 


City Companies 
Sir—The writer of your article “ Trusts 
and Turtle Soup” in your issue of 
August 9th is ill-informed concerning 
the constitution and activities of at least 
one City company, the Goldsmiths. 

He says “the connection of the City 
guilds with their original crafts is slight.” 
But one quarter of the members of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company is connected with 
the trade of gold or silver smithing. The 
company also spends very large sums 
annually to further the trade. 

He says “A few companies still do 
small jobs by ancient privileges (much to 
the annoyance of some local authorities 
who would otherwise be responsible 
.. 2 The hallmarking of gold and 
silver is anything but a small job and 
most effectively safeguards the public 
from fraud. No local authority wishes 
to take on this difficult service and, in 
any event, no local authority could be 
entrusted with duties which extend all 
over England. 

The article further talks of the declin- 
ing craft of goldsmithing when, in fact, 
the production of gold and silver articles 
has been steadily increasing for some 
years. The latest figures show that this 
increase still continues. 

I am not a member of any City com- 
pany but before discussing their future 
do let us get the facts right—-Yours 
faithfully, A. LAMB 
Casile Bromwich 


BOOKS 








The Process of German Unity 


The European Powers and the 
German Question, 1848-1871 
By W. E. Mosse. 


Cambridge University Press. 410 pages. 
50s. 


R MOSSE’S scholarly study is another 

historiographical attack on the 
legend of Bismarck as the German 
Superman. Already Mr A. J. P. Taylor 
and others have questioned the view, 
resolutely held by nearly all German 
historians and shared by most others, 
that from 1862 onwards Bismarck 
planned remorselessly, and with uncanny 
foresight, to achieve the unification of 
Germany. The suspicion has dawned 
that perhaps he remained first and fore- 
most the prime minister of Prussia, 
serving always the interests of his own 
state and caring for those of Germany 
only when they harmonised with Prus- 
sian interests. Between the two world 
wars German historians added to: the 
already well-established Jegend the more 
topical view that Bismarck had had to 
overcome not only great _ internal 


obstacles to German unity but also the. 


implacable hostility of the other great 
powers of Europe. The pre-1914 fears 
of Einkreisung combined with national 
bitterness about defeat by the “ unholy 
alliance” of France, Great Britain and 
Russia to produce a still more hero- 
worshipping version of the Bismarck 
story. In the mood of national self-pity 
that set in after 1918 the writings of 
such historians as Marcks, Oncken, 
Meinecke and Srbik tended to emphasise 
the European setting rather than merely 
the domestic difficulties of the Reichs- 
griindung. And they interpreted the 
behaviour of the European powers 
towards the German Question between 
1848 and 1870 in the light of their atti- 
tude after 1914. They represent, as 
Dr Mosse remarks, “an extreme 
instance of the ‘Whig interpretation’ 
of history.” 

While not disputing the central sig- 
nificance, for later European history, of 
the movement to unify Germany, he 
contends that it was not appreciated at 
the time by the other great powers. 
France or Russia were still thought of 
as more likely menaces to peace than 
Germany, where the movement for unity 
failed miserably by 1850. The powers 
were, moreover, constantly distracted by 
other issues that were even more impor- 
tunate at the time—by the Eastern 
Question and the effects of the Crimean 
War in the 1850s ; by the Italian Ques- 
tion and the aggressive antics of 
Napoleon IIT in 1858-61 ; by the Polish 


Question, which embroiled all three 
eastern European powers; by Luxem- 
burg and the Near East in 1867. At all 
the crucial moments in the accomplish- 
ment of German unity, the powers most 
concerned were simultaneously pre- 
occupied with a host of other problems, 
among which the German Question was 
only one, and not obviously at the time 
the most important. Although the gen- 
eration before 1848 had been a time of 
fermenting revolutionary movements, it 
had also been what Harriet Martineau 
called it—“ The Thirty Years’ Peace.” 
Seldom had modern Europe known so 
long a spell without wars between some 
of the great powers. The quarter- 
century of major wars between 1854 and 
1878 therefore caught Europe somewhat 
unprepared, as the fumbling qualities of 
the Crimean War, and the easy victory 
of France over Austria in 1859, suggest. 
Bismarck’s task was made easier, not 
more difficult, by circumstances, and “ if 
he played his hand with great skill, it 
was a good one in the first place.” 

This thesis, so contrary to previous 
assumptions and interpretations, can be 
defended only by a very detailed and 
judicious examination of the whole set 
of circumstances that conditioned the 
policy of each power at the critical 
moments in the story. This Dr Mosse 
attempts and, on the whole, achieves 
successfully. He concentrates especially 
on the policies of Great Britain and 
Russia, and shows how the mutual 
animosities of the two great flanking 
powers of Europe and their preoccupa- 
tions with other (even other non-Euro- 
pean) issues left the struggle for German 
unity to be fought out within the “ little 
Europe ” of France, Austria, Prussia and 
Italy. Within this restricted arena the 
hostility between France and Austria 
partly neutralised these powers for Bis- 
marck’s purposes, and the Italian Ques- 
tion, by embroiling the powers with one 
another, smoothed the path for Bis- 
marck’s astute manoeuvres. There was, 
in short, no solidly hostile Europe for 
Bismarck to contend with. 


Dr Mosse, by dint of minute and 
cautious research, proves his point. In 
the nature of the argument his book is 
far from easy reading, though a crisp 
and lucid style makes it as readable as 
such detailed research can be. The 
intricacies of the Schleswig-Holstein 
question have always baffled historians 
who tried to make them other than 
tedious. But the outcome of his research 
is clear and important, and its conclu- 
sions are such that the usual version of 
the process of German unification stands 
very considerably modified. 
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Study in Technological 
Society 


Technical Education and Social 
Change 


By Stephen F. Cotgrove. 
Allen and Unwin. 220 pages. 25s. 


HIS book, latest in a series of 

“Studies in Society” edited by 
Ruth and David Glass, presents the 
results of a study prepared by Dr 
Cotgrove at the University of London. 
It may have been a doctorate thesis, 
although this is not stated, and is 
intended to furnish sociological back- 
ground for intelligent discussion of the 
problems involved in training scientists 
and technicians in England today. The 
author is not out to judge or solve: “It 
is not the purpose of this study to offer 
a blueprint for technical education, but 
rather to provide data relevant to 
policy.” The data are provided and 
their relevance is carefully couched in 
the subjunctive. Busy administrators in 
industry or university or government 
committee—one assumes these are the 
audience—will be grateful for the sum- 
maries at the ends of chapters, for this 
is textbook reading, complete with 
statistics, graphs, tables and footnotes. 

The history of technical education in 
England is outlined jn its developing 
relation to industry and to the structure 
of society. In this connection there are 
also short chapters on the universities, 
the secondary schools, the professional 
associations, with conscientious if glanc- 
ing references to many controversies, 
such as the current ferment on archi- 
tectural education. Some reference could 
possibly have been made to the great 
expansion of technical publications, both 
as textbooks for students and informa- 
tion for industry ; this, no doubt, is a 
separate subject in itself. 

The nub of the book is the last 
chapter, “The Technical Colleges and 
the Social Structure,” apparently a very 
sensible summing up of the social forces 
at present influencing recruitment and 
training of the right men for scientific 
work in industry. It would be easier 
to assess this summing up if its presen- 
tation were less cold and dry. There 
is, it seems, a middle ground, unfor- 
tunately not a no-man’s-land, between 
the world of humane letters and the 
world of technical letters; and this 
ground is occupied—one cannot say 
cultivated, for it is very arid—by the 
sociologists. Raw data are sifted through 
@ trained and earnest apprehension, but 
are they ready for book form? Never 
a metaphor intrudes. The matter is 
vital, the manner dead: “Any trend 
towards greater occupational rewards 
for educational qualifications will bring 
the educational system into closer rela- 
tions with the occupational structure ” 
—and so on. 

Legislators hardened to committee 
agenda may get through this more easily 
than captains of industry, but both need 
to know Dr Cotgrove’s final point, that 
any change we now make in technical 
education should probably not be 


dominated by the immediate needs of 
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industry. Getting the right men for the 
applied-science jobs means revision of 
present social attitudes towards scien- 
tific training in general. Perhaps we 
shall arrive at a mew concept of the 
Renaissance idea of the Universal Man, 
who will be a Universal Scientific Man. 
Today, in many large firms, he is still 


a gadget. 


A Catholic View of the 
Scrolls 


The Excavations at Qumran 


By J. van der Ploeg. 
Longmans. 233 pages. 16s. 6d. 


B* now, a bibliography of books and 
major articles on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls would number more than eight 
hundred publications. Much of the 
literature is severely technical and re- 
quires paleographic and linguistic know- 
ledge beyond the layman. The point 
has been reached where even books of 
a general expository intent, such as the 
two outstanding volumes by Professor 
Millard Burrows of Yale, have to dwell 
on matters of considerable intricacy. 
Most scholars do not believe that the 
enigmas posed by the finds in the 
Judzan desert will be resolved in some 
definitive manner by future discoveries. 
In all of the texts and fragments ex- 
amined hitherto, the Wicked Priest and 
the Teacher of Righteousness are left 
unidentified. This cannot be mere 
hazard ; it points to the fact that the 
Essenes or Essene-like inhabitants of 
Qumran used language in essentially 
symbolic ways. They were men attempt- 
ing to live in chiliastic expectation and 
outside the bitter contingencies of time. 
By its very nature, their literature is 
alien to the purposes of the modern 
scholar. 

But it is of the most intense relevance 
to the concerns and sensibility of the 
theologian. Father van der Ploeg, Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament and Hebrew 
at the University of Nijmegen, is both 
scholar and theologian. In his fascinating 
and authoritative book, he addresses him- 
self to the challenge delivered by such 
men as Professor Dupont-Sommer, Pro- 
fessor Allegro and Mr Edmund Wilson. 
Do the Dead Sea Scrolls cast new and 
direct light on the origins of Christi- 
anity? Are the figure of Jesus and his 
teachings now to be recognised as 
variants on the Essene Teacher of 
Righteousness and on Essene beliefs? 
Is the ritual meal apparently eaten at 
regular occasions in the Qumran settle- 
ment the model for the Eucharist? 

Professor van der Ploeg’s reply falls 
into two parts. First, he gives a brief 
but extraordinarily lucid and compre- 
hensive survey of how the scrolls were 
found and what responsible scholarship 
has so far determined about their mean- 
ing and historical context. No better 
account has until now been offered to 
the general reader. With this book and 
with Mr T. H. Gaster’s translations from 
the actual texts, he will be able to survey 
the whole field. Secondly, Professor van 
der Ploeg seeks to determine what 
bearing the Essene literature has on 
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Christianity. He believes that there are 
significant analogies of language and 
imagination between Qumran texts and 
the Gospel according to St. John. He 
also concurs with Dr Kuhn of Heide!- 
berg that there are suggestive parallels 
between the scrolls and the Epistles of 
St. Paul. In either instance, the 
“ spiritual climate ” was comparable. In 
the same light, moreover, knowledge 
gathered at Qumran does have bearing 
on the history of primitive Christianity. 
But to go beyond that is, according to 
Mr van der Ploeg, to distort the evidence. 
The Essene rules were fiercely exclusive ; 
Jesus addressed himself to all men. The 
Teacher of Righteousness was never re- 
garded as a Son of God. The sacra- 
mental meaning of the Eucharist has no 
real parallel in the communal meals of 
the Dead Sea sect. The Essenes did not 
wish to “complete ” Mosaic law in the 
sense of giving it a new incarnation. 
They wished to preserve it in archaic 
inflexibility. Mr van der Ploeg argues 
his case with modesty and often empha- 
sizes the extent of our present ignorance. 
He will be the more difficult to refute. 


The Beginning of Reform 


British Public Finance and 
Administration, 1774-92 


By J. E. D. Binney. 
Oxford University Press. 320 pages. 45s. 


OTHING in the world can make the 

ancient course of the Exchequer, 
let alone the other aspects of eighteenth 
century finance, clear to the amateur; 
but Mr Binney has come as near to it as 
anyone can, He goes in great detail, 
with an admirably clear style, into the 
way in which public finance was man- 
aged in the last quarter of the century, 
and explains the reforms recommended 
by his worthy heroes, the Commissioners 
for Examining, Taking and Stating the 
Public Accounts, who published fifteen 
valuable reports over six years. 

Comparison with present methods is 
useless: other purposes were met by 
other means, and policy was guided by 
other assumptions. Fundamental prob- 
lems, of course, remain unchanged, and 
provide almost comic parallels: for 
example, subsidies for Scottish herring 
fishers were a problem then as now ; and 
the way in which the Navy financed its 
needs by issuing bills against an insuffi- 
cient supply, which bills were cashed in 
turn after an increasing delay, so that 
suppliers raised their prices against the 
Navy till the system broke down and the 
bills had to be funded, finds an exact 
parallel in the Anglo-Turkish Clearing 
of the nineteen-thirties. 

But the main difference, which makes 
all comparison impossible, is that in those 
days government was not unitary. 
Different boards and different office- 
holders had their separate powers, often 
freehold, and could not be dislodged. 
The strength of the system was nega- 
tive: within the laxer code of what could 
properly be done with public moneys, 
there was some check on speculation. 
People did odd things, such as keeping 
public money in their hands and using 
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it; but if they misused it, they were 
often caught; and the rickety old 
Exchequer, based on personal account- 
ability, comes out better than one 
expects. Some of the worse features 
(by modern standards) of the system, 
such as the setting up of separate funds 
fed by separate taxes to secure par- 
ticular loans, were inventions of the 
eighteenth century. Pitt, with his con- 
solidated fund, broke away from this 
long before the medieva] Exchequer was 
abolished ; and, if one wonders why 
Pitt’s reforms did not come earlier, one 
may remember that British lenders 
demanded the same kind of specific 
security from foreign borrowers a cen- 
tury or more later. 

It was a system run by amateurs at 
the top and clerks promoted by age at 
the bottom. Change was difficult. The 
Exchequer was part of common law and 
almost unattackable. In Mr Binney’s 
period reform began to be necessary ; 
but it was not so much the needs of 
war that pushed it through as the later 
demand for a financial system which 
could be controlled by the government 
as a whole, and which could be worked 
with some regard to economic facts, 


Daughter of Iron 


Gertrude Bell: From her personal 
papers 1889-1914 * 


By Elizabeth Burgoyne. 
Benn. 320 pages. 42s. 


HIS is a_ perfunctory biography, 

which threads together extracts 
from Gertrude Bell’s letters and diaries 
with a minimum of. elucidation and 
judgment. It succeeds, however, in 
throwing more light on the motives and 
idiosyncracies of a public figure than do 
the carefully chosen selections that have 
already been published by her family. 
Up to now we have had the official 
portrait: the indomitable woman ex- 
plorer, daughter of intellectual iron- 
kings, rich, self-confident, imperialistic, 
clever, who strode round the world, 
climbing dangerous mountains, making 
archaeological expeditions into uncharted 
desert, living among bandit sheikhs, and 
anatomising all in her rather flat prose. 
Elizabeth Burgoyne’s volume fills in 
some of the human and emotional back- 
ground. 

What made Gertrude Bell choose the 
Middle East as her life interest? Her 
preference for Muslim tribesmen can be 
seen at an early stage, when as a young 
woman she travelled to India and the 
Far East, and she writes with the highest 
enthusiasm of the wild raiders of 
Afghanistan. Tales of blood feuds and 
killings gained her ironical but approv- 
ing comment. In her youth the cruelty 
of primitive peoples in some obscure 
way pleased her; harshness was the 
counterpart of her extreme courage. As 
she matured, she softened—though not 
much—and occasionally she made sug- 
gestions to the Arabs about social 
teform: for example, in the treatment 
of criminal Junatics. 

She combined liberalism with racial 
Pride. She talks of blacks, Chinamen 
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and natives, but approves of the educa- 
tion of subject races, even when it 
“makes them feel that they are in every 
respect the equal of the best of us.” 
This book closes when she is forty-six 
(there is to be a second volume) and 
brings out two influences which by that 
age had added sensibility and compassion 
to her robuster qualities. One was a 
serious disappointment in love, born 
with fortitude and generosity, which is 
reflected in the unusual self-questioning 
humility of some of the passages in her 
diary of the arduous journey to Ha’il. 
The second was the tradition of chivalry 
of the nomadic peoples among whom 
she passed so much of her time. Gradu- 
ally she drops the amused and super- 
cilious comment. She acquires their 
habit of handling and understanding 
human beings. She is laying the founda- 
tion of her later political work, and 
looking fo: ward to the period when she 
could probably say with some truth: “I 
am happy in the feeling that I have got 
the love and confidence of a whole 
nation.” 


Radio’s Adolescence 


The Economic Development of 
Radio 


By S. G. Sturmey. 

Duckworth. 284 pages. 30s. 
Communications and Electronics 
Buyer’s Guide 

Edited by C. C. Gee. 


Heywood and Company. 
5 guineas. 


500 pages. 


yr is difficult to believe that the industry 

catalogued here for the first time by 
Mr Gee, with its 1,400 companies, its 
£300 million annual turnover and its 
2,700 products, is one and the same as 
that whose stormy origins and economic 
growth are described by Mr Sturmey in 
the same cold, flat prose used by Sunday 
newspapers to record the more squalid 
proceedings of the courts. Middle age 
has brought belated decorum and pros- 
perity to the radio industry ; the fact 
that a classified guide can be published 
and sold at this price is the accolade of 
its economic respectability. But it was 
not always so. The vendetta that the 
Post Office pursued with the Marconi 
company was based in part on its fear 
of a Marconi monopoly and the conse- 
quences that might follow. No matter 
how strongly he disapproves of the 
methods adopted inside the Post Office, 
Mr Sturmey never suggests that those 
fears were groundless. 

What he does condemn is the lengths 
to which the Post Office went to avdid 
using the techniques of which Marconi, 
and after him the Marconi company, 
was the acknowledged master. Speak- 
ing of the 1919 committee set up to 
investigate yet again the question of an 
imperial radio chain of communications, 
Mr Sturmey writes that 

The election of Sir Henry Norman as 
the chairman was most unfortunate in 
view of the known animosity between 

Sir Henry and the Marconi Company. 

The Marconi Company refused to give 
evidence before Sir Henry and robbed 
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the report of the committee of much 
value. In view of all that had gone 
before, it is probably not too much to 
say that such an outcome was desired 
and that it was hoped that the report of 
the committee would give grounds for 
rejecting the company. 
And this was no isolated example. Such 
a feud pursued unceasingly up and down 
the ether held up the development of 
radio links in Britain for a wholly un- 
reasonable length of time ; it led to what 
looks like an undue measure of tender- 
ness towards the cable companies who, 
with their heads buried beneath the 
oceans, appeared wholly unaware of the 
threat to their livelihood ; and it also 
delayed the development of public 
broadcasting in this country. 

Public broadcasting may be regarded 
as a mixed blessing, but the price this 
country paid for its belated entry was a 
technical backwardness from which it is 
fair to say the radio industry in this 
country never fully recovered until the 
end of the last war. Although radio tech- 
niques were born in Britain, develop- 
ment had reached such a low ebb by 
the twenties and thirties that the majority 
of companies were relying almost 
entirely on research done abroad, par- 
ticularly in America. Public broad- 
casting brought a rash of small set 
manufacturers and assemblers into the 
industry, many of them “pure dealers 
often of doubtful honesty and even more 
doubtful technical ability” ‘(they in- 
cluded a Lisle Street madam _ who, 
incredible though it may seem, found 
radio dealing more profitable than her 
traditional trade). At least two of today’s 
big radio manufacturers started from 
small beginnings—Mr Sturmey dis- 
creetly omits to identify them. 

The war brought an increase in 
government-sponsored research that put 
the industry technically back on its feet, 
and the process has continued since in 
step with the services’ growing depend- 
ence on electronics. By the 1950s the 
transformation of the “radio industry ” 
into the “electronics industry” had 
been completed. Mr Sturmey stops 
short of this phase ; it would have been 
interesting to know what he thought 
of it. 
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Oxford University Press. The World’s 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Congress’s 
Report Card 


HE Eighty-fifth Congress doggedly fought its way 
T towards adjournment this week with the usual 

imitation of a man chasing a departing bus through 
a crowded street ; some unceremonious jostling has come 
at the end and some presents for the folks back home will 
be left lying in the gutter. Nevertheless, this has been an 
unusually effective session, It has been more constructive 
than might have been expected with a Democratic majority, 
its eyes afire with the prospect of elections next November, 
facing a visibly tiring Republican President ; and it has 
shown more self-control than seemed likely when the 
sputnik and the economic recession were sending gusts of 
alarm blowing through Congress. Even if this session 
does not quite merit the Democrats’ lyrical claim that it 
has been the best since the famous “ hundred days ” under 
Franklin Roosevelt in 1933, it is leaving both parties with a 
good deal to be satisfied about. 

President Eisenhower, who has given the session the 
headmasterly commendation of “a pretty good record,” 
has gained something approximating to the three measures 
he set as his target in the spring: reorganisation of the 
Defence Department; a substantial extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act ; and at least some funds 
for the foreign aid programme. It is true that Congress has 
insisted that disgruntled generals must be free to come and 
report on their woes, and has inserted a couple of poten- 
tial booby-traps along the path to freer trade, but the 
President seems only mildly dismayed by these qualifica- 
tions. The congressional plough has also turned over 
ground that has lain too long unbroken with a measure 
which, by means of scholarships, will send federal money 
flowing into the general educational system for the first 
time, and by the admission of Alaska as the first new state 
in nearly half a century. 

But one of the most striking features of the session has 
been the division of leadership between the President and 
the senior Democrats in the Legislature—notably Senator 
Lyndon Johnson, with his conjuror’s knack of producing 
majorities like rabbits out of an evenly-divided Senate. 
Mr Eisenhower’s efforts on behalf of the measures he was 
interested in have tended to come in fits and starts, veer- 
ing (as in the case of the defence reorganisation Bill) 
between apparent acquiescence in, and vehement denuncia- 
tion of, Congress’s handling of them. Had it not been 
for Senator Johnson’s energy, and his trader’s instinct for 
compromise, the year’s work would have been far less 
smoothly productive. 

A second characteristic of the session has been the 
delicate balance between conservatives and liberals on 
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matters involving federal spending at home. For the last 
twenty years, a loose alliance of Republicans and southern 
Democrats has dominated Congress on this issue. In 
March this year, while the winds of recession filled their 
sails, the liberals were able to put through pump-priming 
measures such as the one involving substantial increases in 
federal expenditure on road building. But March went 
out like a lamb and, when the recession had plainly passed 
its worst, the conservative coalition reasserted itself to stop 
any more such “extravagance.” However, events have 
shown that the alliance is effective only in preventing new 
items of federal expenditure. At the beginning of the 
year President Eisenhower asked Congress to support more 
than a dozen measures designed to relieve the federal 
budget and to shift part of the cost of various existing 
schemes, affecting sewage disposal and other such ventures, 
on to the shoulders of the state governments. Consistent 
though the President’s proposals were with conservative 
political theory, all but one were completely ignored. 

The third and perhaps the most dramatic feature of the 
session has been the discomfiture of the so-called farm 
block in the House of Representatives, following its dis- 
integration, for the present at least, in the Senate. The de- 
cisive vote came in June, after an earlier attempt to freeze 
price supports at their 1957 levels had been vetoed by the 
President. Fifty-odd Democrats from the cities—most of 
whom would previously have supported the farm block— 
voted to reject an omnibus Bill presented by the Agricul- 
ture Committee. Since then the leaders of the farm group 
have had to retreat step by step. The Bill eventually 
passed this week gives their pet abomination, Mr Benson, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, most of what he sought at 
the beginning of the session, including the abolition of the 
notorious “ escalator clauses ” which compelled him to push 
up the support prices of cotton, maize and rice whenever 
the vast surpluses began to diminish as a result of lower 
prices. 


F there are also some black marks to be chalked up 
I against the session, these are in part due to the way in 
which Congress chooses to run itself. There is bound to 
be some disorder in a system which, by dawdling at the 
beginning, creates such a bottleneck at the end that the 
only way in which a large number of measures can be 
considered at all is by suspending the rules, a device which 
means that a Bill needs a two-thirds majority to pass ; or 
a system which allows the chairman of the House Rules 
Committee, which must release Bills for debate on the 
floor, to disappear to his Virginia farm in the penultimate 
week of the session with his pocket full of measures he 
personally happens not to like ; or one which enables the 
Senate to spend what might have been the last two days 
of the session indignantly debating a rumour that the 
Defence Department was studying the conditions under 
which surrender might be advisable after a nuclear attack. 
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But there are more specific criticisms and chief among 
them is the failure to pass the Kennedy-Ives Bill setting 
rules for the conduct of trade unions—unless the Presi- 
dent’s eleventh-hour appeal on Wednesday produces a 
miracle of legislative legerdemain. Having been sat on 
by the Speaker of the House for forty days, and then 
cut dead by its own committee when it came up for con- 
sideration, the Bill passed clean away after only a brief 
snarl from its opponents in the House of Representatives. 
The blame must be shared equally between the Speaker’s 
miscalculation, in holding on to it for so long, and the 
hesitations of those who felt that it restricted the unions 
either too little or too much, It may not have been a 
perfect Bill but, after the past year’s revelations of corrup- 
tion in the trade unions, there is little doubt about how a 
liberal’s vote should have been cast. 

Another disturbing feature was the rash of Bills which 
sought to over-rule some of the recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court. In the end, only a handful of these 
managed to pass either of the two houses and the one or 
two which seem likely to be approved by both are com- 
paratively innocuous. But it is dispiriting that many 
members, not only Southerners rankling from the Court’s 
1954 decision about racial integration in the schools, should 
have been inspired by the Court’s stalwart championship 
of civil liberties to attempt to curtail its powers. The most 
threatening development, from the point of view of 
America’s allies, was the struggle needed to get even a 
barely sufficient foreign aid appropriation past the knife 
of the House of Representatives. The more internationalist 
Senate has tried patiently to restore some of the cuts but 
its chief weapon has been the House’s own growing bore- 
dom with Washington in summer. It seems clear that for 
the moment the tide of public opinion is running against the 
foreign aid programme ; many of those who voted for it 
did so with anxious glances over their shoulders at their 
constituencies. 

Perhaps the situation will improve when the next Con- 
gress convenes in January, with the additions from the 
North which are then expected to join the ranks of the 
Democrats. The party’s liberals are looking with hopeful 
eyes towards the measures which these new recruits may 
make possible: federal aid for school construction, which 
has evaded the last three sessions ; a housing Bill such as 
was thrust aside by the conservative alliance this week ; and 
perhaps other measures of social reform. If their hopes are 
realised, this Congress, good though it has been, may be 
remembered chiefly as the forerunner of the Eighty-sixth. 


Discounting Inflation 


HEN last week the Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System allowed—and perhaps encouraged—the San 
Francisco Reserve Bank to raise its discount rate (the price 
member banks pay it for the money they borrow) to 2 per 
cent, they were in effect announcing that this time they 
intended to keep the economic situation firmly under con- 
trol from the start. The Federal Reserve Board itself 
believes that it was partly to blame for the inflation of 
1956-57 because it did not restrict credit quickly enough 
when the economy began to recover from the recession of 
1953-54; and many of the board’s critics believe that it 
was to blame for the sharpness of the recent economic 
decline, because it did not expand credit quickly enough 
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last year. The impact of the sudden change in policy, indi- 
cated by the San Francisco increase, was intended to be 
mainly psychological, to check the inflationary thinking 
which had developed on the stock market as a result of the 
huge deficit forecast in the federal budget and of the crisis 
in the Middle East. 

But that thinking, in its present exaggerated form at 
least, is confined almost entirely to financial circles and, 
if the increase in the discount rate spreads, as it is expected 
to do, to the other eleven Federal Reserve districts, the 
resultant rise in the cost of borrowing money may dis- 
courage the economic recovery. Such fears are said to be 
felt by a number of government officials, even though the 
Administration is as concerned as is the independent Federal 

eserve Board about the danger of inflation. The central 
bank points out that interest rates were rising before it 
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acted, that there is in fact money available for business 
borrowing and that many of the economic indicators, par- 
ticularly factory output, have now been improving for three 
months. The index of industrial production has risen by 
7 points since the recession hit bottom last April and in 
July stood at 133 seasonally adjusted, compared with 145 
in August, 1957. But a substantial proportion of manu- 
facturing capacity, including over five million potential 
workers, is still idle and there is no sign of an upturn in 
capital spending. The recession may be over, but not 
everyone is as convinced as are the Federal Reserve autho- 
rities that recovery is firmly established. By acting with 
such unusual promptness, the Federal Reserve also acted 
bravely ; for if it is proved to have acted prematurely, or 
ineffectively, then the pressure for limits on its indepen- 
dence, for some broader (and more political) method of 
setting monetary policy, could become irresistible. 


More Troops for Little Rock? 


HILE leaving the impression that if necessary he will 

XY use federal soldiers this year, as he did last, to ensure 
that Negro children are allowed to attend the central high 
school in Little Rock, Arkansas, when it reopens in ten 
days’ time, President Eisenhower has put the immediate 
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responsibility for maintaining order and for seeing that the 
court decree is not defied on the State Governor, Mr 
Faubus. But Mr Faubus, who was at the root of all the 
trouble last year, refuses to admit that he has any constitu- 
tional obligation to enforce racial integration in the schools 
of Arkansas and he is at present looking for ways of delay- 
ing it by further appeals to the courts and perhaps by a 
special session of the State Legislature. Now that his 
intransigence has secured him a third term as Governor, 
Mr Faubus may be somewhat more amenable than he was, 
but it is unlikely that he will be able to find any satisfactory 
legal compromise. 

In an attempt to avoid a repetition of last year’s frustrat- 
ing deadlock, the Little Rock school board had tried to 
resume segregation until 1961, but this request for a “ cool- 
ing-off ” period has now been denied by the St Louis Court 
of Appeals. However much sympathy may be felt for the 
practical difficulties of the many people of good will in 
Little Rock, it must give way before the court’s firm ruling 
that 

the time has not yet come in these United States when 

an order of a federal court must be whittled away, watered 

down or shamefully withdrawn in the face of violent and 
unlawful acts of individual citizens. 


For the great danger of the Arkansas situation has been that 
all through the South it encouraged violent defiance of the 
law of the land as an effective means of postponing racial 
-integration in the schools. 

Tennessee, another border state where Negro and white 
children might have been expected to attend the same 
schools peacefully, has just chosen as its next Governor 
an extreme segregationist, pledged to close any school where 
controversy may develop. And controversy has already 
developed in several towns in Virginia, all under orders from 
the federal courts to integrate their schools and all engaged 
in complicated manceuvres, dictated by state law, to get 
round these orders. Indeed, it may be here, rather than in 
Arkansas, that this autumn’s first test will come. 

Whatever their views on integration all responsible 
citizens hope that this time federal troops will not be needed. 
But if they are, the Senate has now indirectly endorsed their 
use. Over strong southern opposition, which delayed action 
until almost the end of the session, it has confirmed the 
appointment of Mr Wilson White to head the civil rights 
division of the Department of Justice. It was Mr White 
who last year drew up the legal justification for the dispatch 
of federal soldiers to Little Rock. 


The Moon and a Billion 
Dollars 


N surviving only the first ten of its 250,000 miles to 
I the moon, the much-heralded rocket at least justified the 
deliberate official pessimism which surrounded its launching 
at Cape Canaveral last Sunday morning. After little more 
than a minute in flight, it disintegrated in the customary 
burst of flame and smoke and headed, in many pieces, for 
the ocean bed from whence divers are endeavouring to 
collect the fragments for the inevitable post-mortem. 
Disappointment, generally, was heightened because failure 
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occurred in the first of the four stages—in the Thor inter- 
mediate-range ballistic missile which had been regarded as 
a reliable and tested unit. The Air Force, responsible for 
this first attempt, will no doubt take advantage of the next 
occasion, in September, when the moon, on its 28-day 
circuit, again looks down favourably on Cape Canaveral. 
There is, however, a dread suspicion that Big Red Brother 
may use the natural advantage of a few days which the 
course of the moon offers to get in first with a successful 
launching. 

Meanwhile, the programme for outer space contains many 
attractions. Four more attempts to encircle the moon are 
planned—two more by the Air Force and two by the Army. 
To add to the three American satellites now aloft, the Army 
intends to launch Explorer V later this month, with others 
to follow in the winter and spring; and the Navy is 
refashioning its Vanguard programme. The Air Force has 
concrete, but as yet unapproved, plans to project man into 
space—and to return him to the earth. The vehicle that 
would take him on this unnerving journey, designed for 
speeds of 3,000 and 4,000 miles an hour, may be ready 
for him in the spring. 

While these dramatic demonstrations continue to issue 
from the Defence Department, the Senate last week con- 
firmed the appointment of an Administrator, Mr Keith 
Glennan, for the newly created civilian space agency—the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration. Mr 
Glennan, who has been president of the Case Institute of 
Technology, served on the Atomic Energy Commission 
in 1951 and 1952. The appointment reversed earlier 
expectations that the post would be filled by Mr Hugh 
Dryden, present director of the expiring National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, who will instead become deputy 
to Mr Glennan. Mr Dryden’s fall from grace seems to 
have followed his testimony before the House Space Com- 
mittee, in which he disappointed members about the amount 
which he estimated could reasonably be spent in space in 
the immediate future. For this—and for the unfortunate 
remark that he did not want to catch up with the Russians— 
Mr Dryden, despite his excellent record, was demoted to 
second fiddle. NASA expects to spend some $242 million 
this year, but within two or three years, if it successfully 
resists the predatory instincts of the armed services, its 
annual budget may approach $1 billion. 


A Bank a Day 


FLURRY of innovations in the Administration’s approach 
A to foreign aid has rephrased an old adage: a bank a 
day keeps the Russians away. The proposals last week, on 
consecutive days, to establish development agencies both 
for Latin America and for the Middle East represented an 
abrupt change in official thinking, which has always strongly 
favoured a multilateral, rather than a regional, approach 
towards the financing of economic development abroad. 
Only the rough outline of the suggested institution for the 
Arab countries has as yet been drawn. While the United 
States, and perhaps some European countries, would con- 
tribute to its capital, it would draw also on private funds 
(from the oil companies, it is hoped) and would be adminis- 
tered by the Arabs themselves under the watchful eye of 
the Secretary General of the United Nations. Since loans 
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TO SELL THE WORLD—TELL THE WORLD 


Sir REGINALD VERDON SMITH, Chairman of the 
Bristol Aeroplane Company, believes that Bristol’s dramatic 
international advertising programme is a vital integrant 
in the competition for overseas markets. 

That’s why Bristol places its selling message in all five 
of Time’s editions reaching 120 countries around the world. 


Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine, New Bond Street, London. 


MADE IN BRITAIN...SOLD AROUND THE WORLD...advertisedin TIME! 
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would be made and repaid in soft currencies, the new 
agency would supplement and not usurp the functions of 
the World Bank which would still play an important— 
possibly increased—part in making “hard” loans. One 
of the main stumbling blocks to the scheme would be the 
problem of gaining co-operation between Arab countries on 
projects which inevitably cross national frontiers and the 
difficulty of persuading the rich oil states to help their less 
fortunate brothers. 
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the United States, was in part prompted by a determination 
not to give more substance to the accusation that American 
foreign policy ignores its neighbours in favour of those more 
strategically placed in the cold war ; the Administration also 
hoped thereby to ensure South American support within the 
United Nations for its middle eastern policy. The United 
States will co-operate in the administration of the bank, and 
ali members will be expected to contribute to its capital— 





The decision to join with Latin America in an inter- 
American bank, a policy which has long been opposed by 


though some of them may be hard pressed to do so. The 


Women at Work 


Bb ece attitude of women towards paid 
employment and of employers 
towards women workers has changed 
radically over the last sixty years. This” 
revolution has been documented, both 
by facts and opinions, in a survey made 
by the National Manpower Council.* 
At the end of the last century one half 
of the women of America never at 
any time took a paid job. Those who 
did work were largely young, single 


WOMANPOWER 


SINGLE 


[2] MARRIED , 


y WIDOWED AND 
DIVORCED 





girls who left their jobs when they 
married, never to return unless mis- 
fortune deprived them of their bread- 
winner ; today at least nine out of 
every ten women are likely to work at 
some time in their lives. The number 
of women at work has multiplied five 
times and their importance in the 
civilian labour force has doubled—from 
one-sixth to one-third of the total— 
although their numerical strength is 
misleading because of the prepon- 
derance of part-time work; nearly 
two-thirds of the women at work 
today choose some form of part-time 
job. 

The social convention that a woman’s 
place is exclusively in the home has 
been progressively eroded. The greatest 
single blow to this concept came with 


* Womanpower: National Manpower 


Council. Columbia University Press. 
New York. 1957. London: Oxford 
University Press. 371 pages. 40s. 


the last war when numbers of women 
entered the labour force on an emer- 
gency basis and acquired a permanent 
liking for outside work and a supple- 
mentary income. Moreover, these un- 
feminine inclinations can now be 
gratified more easily because of changes 
in patterns of marriage and child- 
bearing. Compared with the last 
century, women marry earlier and have 
fewer children—they also live much 
longer. In 1890, 70 per cent of women 
workers were single and over half 
were under 25 years old; in 1956, 
only 25 per cent of those at work 
were single and nearly half were over 
45 years old. 

Jobs for women have changed in 
quality as well as in quantity. The 
main emphasis has shifted from un- 
skilled and semi-skilled manual work 
to clerical and sales jobs, which 
between them now provide 39 per cent 
of all employment against only 6 per 
cent in 1890. As a corollary, domestic 
service has declined in importance 
though not, rather surprisingly, in 
numbers. Women have not gained a 
major breakthrough in the professional 
field.. As of old, teaching and nursing 
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provide the main opportunities, em- 
ploying today some two-thirds of all 
professional women. Editors and 
reporters are an exception; in 1870 
this profession was 99 per cent male 
while in 19§0 one third of the jobs were 





decision has been hailed in South America, and President 
Kubitschek, of Brazil, following up his discussions with 





held by women. Here as elsewhere 
women have supplemented rather than 
replaced men. Their increased em- 
ployment reflects an expansion in the 
kind of jobs—mainly secretarial—that 
women do well, and a new demand 
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(particularly in shops) for the part-time 
services they like to offer. 

Comparing full-time jobs, a woman’s 
wage averages about two-thirds that of 
aman. To a large extent the difference 
is due to the fact that women abound 


in occupations where earnings are 
lower. The cause of equal pay has 
made much progress. Federal civil 
servants and most teachers receive 
equal pay, and 16 states (and Alaska) 
forbid unequal pay by law. Today 
overt discrimination is rare ; more sig- 
nificant is the attempt in some pre- 
dominantly feminine occupations to 
keep wage rates low. 

The survey includes some general- 
isations, gleaned from a number of 
studies, on the comparative advantages 
of men and women as employees. 
Women, it says, are less mechanical but 
more handy ; they are as intelligent but 
emotionally less stable ; they take more 
sick leave, not because they are more 
often ill but because they have a more 
flippant attitude to their work; and 
they are far more likely than men to 
change their jobs—in 19§2, the rate of 
turnover was 17 per cent for women 
and 7 per cent for men. 
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Mr Dulles, has called for a “ Committee of 21” to study 
common problems—including the delicate question of raw 
material prices. Meanwhile, the announcement that the 
Export-Import Bank, together with twelve private banks, 
will lend Brazil $158 million, to bring some temporary 
relief to its payments deficit, has been somewhat over- 
shadowed. 

The new bold look has on the whole been approved in 
Congress ; indeed, two different schemes for the establish- 
ment of a global investment agency had already been dis- 
cussed in the Senate during this session. But, if the Presi- 
dent’s proposal for the Middle East matures, he will be 
asking the Democrats to back up with votes the support 
which they voiced so freely this week. 


Labour Relations to Order 


WASHINGTON, DC 


N a society which boasts of the absence of class warfare 
I it seems natural, though not quite logical, to find a 
special profession devoted to applying soft soap to industrial 
relations. Until very recently its chief practitioner was Mr 
Nathan Shefferman, once director of personnel relations for 
the Sears, Roebuck chain of shops, founder of Labour Rela- 
tions Associates, and author of Labour’s Stake in Capitalism, 
a syrupy pamphlet with such snappy chapter headings as 
“Our System Pays Off,” “ Socialism is Anti-Social,” and 
“You Can’t Collect on Collectivism.” The details of his 
bizarre career, spread across the reports of the Senate’s 
investigation of corruption in the labour movement, explain 
those clauses in the Kennedy-Ives trade union bill which 
would have clipped the wings of “ labour middlemen.” They 
would have been made liable to the same penalties as 
employers for intervening in union elections in factories ; 
the Bill would also have obliged them and their clients to 
file annual statements with the Department of Labour giving 
details of the transactions between them. Conservative 
business groups, such as the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, worked—successfully, as it turned out—against 
the Bill because it contained these clauses as much as because 
the rest of it was, in their view, “ too soft on labour.” 

Mr Shefferman, a fruity old gentleman of seventy, who 
had come to be accepted as a permanent fixture at business 
and labour conventions, had three main tools—a talent for 
uplifting pep talks, refined techniques of “ indirect aggres- 
sion ” against militant trade unions, and a flair for inducing 
trade union leaders to see the merits of such common busi- 
ness practices as the unlimited expense account. Rather 
early in his career, when he was still employed by Sears, 
Roebuck and Company, Mr Shefferman showed his lack of 
prejudice by forming a firm friendship with a labour leader, 
Mr Dave Beck, who was already prominent in the team- 
sters’ (lorrydrivers’) union but not yet its president. The 
friendship was well cemented. Once Mr Shefferman gave 
Mr Beck $24,500 because “I hadn’t done anything for him 
for ten years and I felt he was entitled to something,” on 
account of “ Mr Beck’s taking me by the hand and intro- 
ducing me to a good many people all over the nation and 
giving me speech material . . . and together we put up a 
terrific fight in the matter of anti-communism and the key 
of the free market-place.” 
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Mr Shefferman himself had a rather special pass-key to 
the free market-place : the heavy discount he was allowed 
on goods ordered from Sears, Roebuck shops. By acting as 
purchasing agent for the household requirements of many 
prominent union leaders and their relatives, he ensured 
that the men with whom he had to deal on behalf of his 
employer clients “were not tense or strained” when he 
came in to see them. Mr Shefferman paid bills totalling 
$85,000 for the Beck family alone—and, according to the 
Senate committee’s findings, was refunded out of the team- 
ster union’s till, When Mr Beck’s predecessor as president 
of the teamsters died, the cost of conveying Mr Beck and 
his entourage to the funeral was charged to Sears, Roebuck 
and Company. Never men to shrink from practising what 
they preached, Mr Shefferman and Mr Beck, symbols of 
capital and labour in a classless America, indulged in some 
co-partnership on the side. One of the projects out of 
which they did well concerned the furnishing of the 
teamsters’ new marble headquarters in Washington. 


UT personal contacts and sermons were not all that 

Labour Relations Associates had to offer. The firm 
set out to supply over 300 employers with whatever kind 
of labour relations the client ordered—a friendly trade 
union, a master contract with a single union to cover all 
the company’s plants, or, a favourite line of goods, simply 
no trade union at all. On one notable occasion, in a small 
town to which a new factory had just come, LRA stirred 
up the workers to reject the whole notion of unions. Un- 
fortunately, the factory soon changed hands and Mr Sheffer- 
man’s versatile crew came back to sign the men up for a 
trade union which had contracts with the new owner. 


LRA’s special ploy, when its client was against a union 
which had petitioned for a government-supervised election 
in the plant, was the spontaneous “ Vote No ” committee. 
Although it is against the law for employers to interfere 
with such elections, LRA, not being the employer, was able 
with impunity to pick leaders for the anti-union group, hire 
spies to report on union tactics, and finance the printing 
of anti-union posters and pamphlets and the provision of 
“refreshments.” If the situation was desperate, a com- 
pletely phoney, or just a pliant, union might be introduced 
to confuse the issue. As an extra refinement—of particular 
use when a newly arrived firm was recruiting its first 
workers—Mr Shefferman would send in an _ industrial 
psychologist who checked off applicants for employment 
and promotion on an “ adaptability scale” by means of a 
patented device, “ the human equation test.” This was a 
cover for probing into personal details about the potential 
workers, especially their attitudes towards management and 
unions. 


When Mr Shefferman’s methods were laid bare before the 
Senate committee most of the larger employers who had 
used him, especially Sears, Roebuck, beat their breasts in 
contrition. But some of the smaller concerns were more 
robust. One manager declared frankly that he was against 
trade unions and that, since they brought in professional 
organisers to run their campaigns for enlisting his workers, 
why should he not do the same in reply ? But this did not 
cut much ice with the committee, especially as the two other 
examples before it of firms specialising in labour relations, 
from the garment and refuse collection industries, turned 
out to be fronts for New York gangsters. 
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Cotton to the Rescue 


HE August crop report, forecasting another record 

harvest this year, and particularly the estimate for 
cotton, putting output at a far higher figure than had been 
expected, was responsible for saving the farm Bill from 
being suffocated in the House ; and thus for giving Ameri- 
cans a strong push towards lower price supports and fewer 
controls for farmers. A fall in cotton acreage was inevitable 
next year since the law fixing the minimum for plantings at 
17.6 million acres had expired ; but the heavy crop this year 
meant that the fall would be much sharper than had been 
foreseen, to 13.7 million acres. Southerners in Congress 
knew that their constituents would never excuse them if 
they failed to deal with this situation before going home. 

The new Bill, which has been accepted by the Senate, 
limits cotton plantings permanently to 16 million acres. 
But for the next two seasons farmers will be permitted to 
overplant if they accept lower price supports. Price sup- 
ports for those farmers who keep to their acreage allotments 
will fall by 5 per cent a year between 1959 and 1962, from 
80 per cent of parity to 65 per cent—that is, at present 
levels of parity, from about 31 cents a pound to about 27 
cents. Parity is a variable and far from satisfactory formula 
which relates the prices farmers receive for their products 
to those which they have to pay for their requirements. 
The praiseworthy purpose of the whole operation is to grow 
more cotton and to keep the price down, so that cotton, 
instead of going into the government’s surplus stocks, will 
be able to compete with other textile fibres both at home 
and abroad and to regain the markets which it has lost 
because it has been too expensive. 

The Bill also increases plantings and lowers price sup- 
ports for rice, continues the wool subsidy and gives farmers 
who grow maize an opportunity to vote in December on a 
new scheme for price supports. This would abolish entirely 
the acreage controls which maize farmers seldom observe 
in any case and would tie price supports to market prices ; 
the original Senate Bill did this for cotton and rice as well, 
but the House refused to go along. But if the new Bill does 
little to get away from the parity concept, it does at least 
begin the long-sought shift away from a system which 
guarantees farmers high prices to one which insures them 
against low prices. And perhaps next year this new long- 
term approach may be extended to wheat, the worst of the 
problem crops, and some other commodities as well. 


March on Rheumatism 


HE National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis has 

dropped the last three words of its name, now that 
victory has been won in its twenty-year fight against para- 
lytic poliomyelitis, So far this year there have been fewer 
than a thousand cases of polio in the United States, although 
a puzzlingly higher proportion of them than formerly have 
been of the paralytic variety. But the foundation, which has 
raised $560 million since Franklin Roosevelt first proposed 
that it should be formed, mostly from its famous annual 
March of Dimes, has no intention of folding up this remark- 
able fund-raising apparatus and stealing away. It will still 
continue to do work on poliomyelitis—on, for example, the 
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need for additional injections of the Salk vaccine, which it 
helped to produce—but it has set itself new diseases to 
conquer : rheumatism and disorders of the central nervous 
system, including malformations existing at birth, which 
cause so many deaths and so much misery among children. 

Rheumatism in its various forms, including arthritis, is 
not one of the great killers, but it is the chief cause of dis- 
ability. It is thought to afflict at least 11 million Americans 
and probably many more, causing them to lose about 80 
million work days a year. This means an annual loss of over 
$1 billion in wages alone, apart from the care of the victims. 
Yet up to now, partly because so little is known about the 
causes of rheumatism, less than $5 million a year has been 
spent on the research which might lead to the discovery of 
a cure, although a good deal has been done on drugs which 
yield temporary relief. By contrast, research into heart 
disease and cancer, which are more spectacular than rheu- 
matism, absorbs over $120 million a year. Hospital beds 
set aside for the victims of arthritis and rheumatism number 
only 700 for the whole country. 

The National Foundation is not the first in this field. 
In 1948 the Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation was 
formed and last winter it collected nearly $3 million, a 
respectable sum although less than a tenth of the $35 million 
or so which has poured into the National Foundation so 
far this year. But it has not been possible to find a formula 
to enable these two benevolent groups to work together 
peaceably. The smaller foundation fears that it would be 
swallowed up in a merger. Moreover, the National Founda- 
tion, which keeps its local chapters on a tight rein and 
forbids them to join with other groups in united drives for 
funds, has proved unwilling to honour, in any merger, the 
local projects of the ARF, whose branches have always had 
a great deal of freedom. It will be a pity if these organisa- 
tional obstacles mean that there is to be wasteful duplication 
of effort in so worthwhile a field. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The 1921 anti-dumping law—a familiar battleground for 
those who market imported goods on the one hand and 
those who manufacture competing goods in the other—last 
week received some technical amendments at the hand of 
Congress. If, as is expected, President Eisenhower signs 
the measure, domestic producers will find it somewhat 
easier to gain Treasury support for tariff increases on foreign 
imports which they consider are selling at less than their 
“fair value.” 

* * * 


Not for the first time, Congress has intervened to protect 
the honour and glory of Rear Admiral Hyman G. Rickover 
from the animosity of his naval colleagues. To offset the 
glaring omission of his name from those who celebrated 
the achievement of the Nautilus at the White House, he 
has received the Congressional Medal of Merit for his part 
in the development of the atomic submarine, as well as an 
apology from the navy. 


* * * 


In keeping with the American tradition that the public 
has a sacred right to know all, Congress has passed, and the 
President has signed, an Act to remove certain ambiguities 
in a 1789 statute which gave federal officials a loophole for 
withholding information. 





New York, Thursday 


NDERGROUND rivers, Mr Eisenhower pointed out when 
U he made the opening speech to the Assembly just a 

week ago, can nowadays be tracked by the use of 
isotopes, and wells can then be sunk in the right places to tap 
the subterranean flow. The obscure course of activities at the 
United Nations in the past week has called for some equally 
modern development of the water diviner’s art. Wednesday 
afternoon’s sudden uprush of fresh, though rather cloudy, 
Arab fountains came at the end of a week during most of 
which little could be seen on the surface but an arid waste 
of speeches stretching to the horizon. Originally it had been 
hoped that the speeches would be few and to the point : 
there was talk of an understanding that only one delegation 
in each group would speak at all. That idea, however, 
foundered among the rocks of the groups’ own internal 
divisions. 

If this has been very much the small powers’ session, it 
was largely due to these divisions : they could make their 
weight felt all the more because they could not be safely 
categorised in familiar groups. Anyway, the rolling periods 
of oratory that boomed round Turtle Bay with increasing 
meaninglessness as the week wore on provided time for 
useful work to be done outside the assembly hall. The 
results of this work—or at least some of the results—broke 
surface on Wednesday with startling effect. 

Until then there were beneath the uninformative surface 
level of the speeches two distinct lower levels : attitudes 
made generally known with a view to bargaining, and 
beneath them again, in hidden depths (the United Nations 
building has three basements) discreet moves which the 
movers were at pains to disavow until they felt ready to 
surface. On the middle level there quickly developed a solid 
corpus of discussion about shock-absorbers, escape hatches 
and face-savers, and, in line with the prevailing trend toward 
competition in sweet reasonableness, the proffered texts drew 
closer together until only the initiated could appreciate the 
fine distinctions between them. 

For a time the pace slowed. A quiet weekend was had by 
many, including Mr Dulles and Mr Selwyn Lloyd. True, 
Hr Hans Engen of Norway suffered a lost weekend and was 
pursued by Life magazine to the point of exhaustion at 
2 a.m. on Mr Hammarskjéld’s doorstep. 

But then he was appointed chief of the “ fire brigade,” an 
expression he used when he finally presented the much- 
revised draft of a resolution on Tuesday : and the difficulties 
he faced in finding words acceptable—because he neither 
condemned nor condoned anything anybody had done— 
were shown by the fact that, even after many modifications, 
the only member of the Asian-African group found willing 
to sponsor the draft was Liberia. A dozen members of this 
group were expected to support the Engen resolution, but 
the whole group held its skirts demurely aside until the text 
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was so watered down that it was not unfair to summarise it 
in the words : “ Let Dag do it.” 

The Latin Americans, making the most of the oppor- 
tunity to assert themselves in face of a shaken United States, 
and genuinely reluctant to approve anything that might 
appear an endorsement of the propriety of interventions at 
the request of governments at odds with their own peoples, 
secured a minor modification and even then took care to 
emphasise—though in varying degrees—their independent 
lines of approach. 


VEN the keenest champions of the Engen text expected 
E only a bare two-thirds majority for it: and the natural 
question was widely asked what point there was in adopting 
it if the United Arab Republic was against it. The answer 
vouchsafed—that, even so, the UAR might well co-operate 
in practice when Mr Hammarskjéld took wing for Cairo 
and explained it all to President Nasser—was somewhat 
dubiously accepted. Anxious questions were also asked 
about the Secretary-General’s power of flight. “ Leaving 
it to Dag” postulated that Mr Hammarskjéld could safely 
be launched from his thirty-eighth floor window into the 
void without coming to grief with unhappy consequences 
for himself and the United Nations. To some eyes he 
seemed too willing to volunteer for the task of securing the 
continued survival of Jordan by installing a “ presence "— 
a mystic entity whose intended nature apparently varied 
according to the time of the week. Although Mr Rifai 
himself declared that Jordan wanted no_ substantial 
presence, this was generally discounted as an opening 
gambit ; and a lively discussion continued on the question 
of the composition, scale and functions. It was hardly sur- 
prising that people were wondering what—after Unogil, 
Unef and Untso—this new entity would be called. Still 
unadopted is a suggestion made in an Israel newspaper: 
Unicorn—with the lion there already—would be a suitably 
mystical and elusive beast to join in the struggle around 
the Jordanian crown. 

So Tuesday came, and Hr Engen’s text was tabled, 
accompanied by increasing doubts and by British and 
American declarations which contained the significant 
undertaking that they would accept the Assembly’s ruling 
on when the continued presence of their forces in Jordan 
and Lebanon was no longer necessary. The Asian-African 
group finally managed to hold their meeting, hummed and 
hawed over an Indian draft which could not expect to get 
much more than a dozen non-communist votes because the 
West found unacceptable its phrase “ considers withdrawal 
should be effected at an early date,” and dispersed in polite 
disorder. On the surface things looked bleaker than ever. 
The talk was of no resolution being adopted at all: the more 
derisive suggested that the only thing the Assembly could 
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now adopt would be quite literally a carte blanche to be 
laid in Mr Hammarskjéld’s hands. The speeches rolled 
on, but to no visible end—though Dr Malik did dwell at 
length on the prospect of reconciling Lebanon’s independ- 
ence with Arab nationalism, a passage the significance of 
which it was not easy to appreciate at the time. 

On Wednesday, however, it seemed that the feast of 
St Euphoria had arrived. While orators still rose and fell, 
declaring themselves for or against the Engen resolution, 
interest suddenly switched to movements in the Arab tents. 
A: first these movements were stealthy, but by mid- 
afternoon word was spreading like wildfire that all the 
Arab delegations were working on a joint text for a new 
draft resolution which would incorporate pledges of non- 
intervention in each other’s affairs and would handle the 
question of an Anglo-American withdrawal in such discreet 
language that Washington and London could accept it with 
good grace. Quick minds flashed back to Mr Hammar- 
skj6ld’s suggestion in his speech on August 8th that the 
existing pledges of good neighbourliness between the Arab 
states might now be renewed, and quick deductions were 
made. The speeches in the Assembly hall became still 
more detached from the world of reality, while in the corri- 
dors rumour and speculation ran riot. It was hard to find 
anybody who had actually seen Messrs Fawzi and Rifai 
publicly embracing, but Dr Malik’s beaming euphoria was 
visible to all, 

The credit for this dramatic—to some suspicious eyes, 
melodramatic—reconciliation was quickly claimed by 
various parties who had certainly had nothing to do with it. 
Some sympathy was expressed for the Soviet delegates, who 
had their nice crisis taken away from them, but it was 
assumed that Mr Gromyko would manage to present the 
new development as a triumph for the anti-imperialist forces 
of the world. The first reactions of the imperialists them- 
selves were, however, disconcertingly cheerful from the 
Soviet viewpoint. A little time, it was conceded, would be 
needed to study the finer points of the text, which was not 
yet publicly available when the last speech ended shortly 
before midnight in Wednesday’s Assembly talkathon and 
when the night cleaners began sweeping the cigarette butts 
from under the feet of perspiring correspondents at the 
press tables. But it was, not unnaturally, the general assump- 
tion that if Amman and Beirut proved agreeable, London 
and Washington would not spurn the apparent opportunity 
to get off their respective hooks with dignity and grace. At 
midnight the question remained of who was now liable to 
find himself impaled in turn. 

Mr Hammarskjéld looked like still having a fairly delicate 
task laid upon him in making the withdrawals possible: but 
the Arabs seemed to have provided him with a parachute 
that could make his venture into the Middle Eastern air- 
space a good deal less hazardous. The “ fire brigade’s ” 
immediate job appeared to have been done with considerable 
success: but the next phase, it was assumed, must call for 
some kind of construction gang. Meanwhile, however, only 
the more cautious denizens of Turtle Bay were settling down 
to devote the night hours to examining for flaws the shining 
web that the Arab delegations had spun, and to wondering 
if the fibre used was a contemporary non-shrink type, or 
whether the fabric might shrink to the dimensions of a 
figleaf inadequate to cover the naked reality of the new Arab 
relationships. Most of the wearied delegates and observers 
were reasonably content to await what new wonders the 
morrow would bring. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Ring Around Jordan 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN AMMAN 


HE visit to Cairo of Amir Feisal, Crown Prince and prime 
minister of Saudi Arabia, marks another stage in the 
rapprochement between Saudi Arabia and Egypt which now 
seems virtually complete. The process began last February 
with the transfer of substantial power from King Saud to 
Amir Feisal. Other stages were the Saudi foregn policy 
declaration in March, which was strongly neutralist in tone ; 
the end of the Saudi subsidy to King Hussein and the with- 
drawal of Saudi troops from Jordan ; the silence of King 
Saud during the Lebanese conflict (how eagerly, last year, 
he would have offered to mediate !) ; the refusal to allow 
American aircraft to fly over Saudi territory with Bahrain 
oil for Jordan ; and the visit a fortnight ago of Field Marshal 
Abdul Hakim Amer, commander-in-chief of the United 
Arab forces, to the Taif summer residence of the Saudi 
court. 

The gradual change—everything moves slowly in Saudi 
Arabia—was forced on the Saudi government partly by a 
financial crisis and partly by strong Nasserist currents inside 
the country. The final impulse was given by the United 
States and British interventions in Lebanon and Jordan. 
Federation was doubtless discussed at Taif and Cairo ; it 
seems inevitable in the long run. But at the moment, with 
the Saudi government cautiously following President 
Nasser’s footsteps, that issue is unimportant. The imme- 
diate targets of Arab nationalism are King Hussein and his 
present government. 

Amir Feisal’s visit to Cairo completes the ring round 
hapless Jordan. King Hussein has recently harangued army 
units on both banks of the river in a gallant attempt to retain 
the loyalty of his soldiers. But despite the plaudits of the 
bedouin he is a friendless figure standing desperately at bay. 
Since his props in Iraq and Saudi Arabia fell away he has 
replied to President Nasser’s attacks with increasing 
violence. His bitterness at the death of his cousin, King 
Feisal, is understandable ; but is he wise to give it such 
free rein? He now stands alone challenging Nasser for 
the leadership of the Arab world, but torrents are not 
diverted with ping-pong bats. To the east and north are 
hostile Iraq and Syria; to the west is Israel, with which 
Jordan is still technically at war ; to the south an unfriendly, 
or at best indifferent, Saudi Arabia. Add to growling neigh- 
bours a querulous and discontented household. Two-thirds 
of the Jordanian people are against the Hashemite regime 
as a whole ; an even higher percentage is against the govern- 
ment of Sami er-Rifai. 

In such circumstances the preservation of the Hashemite 
house is a formidable, even desperate, task, quite beyond 
Jordan’s own meagre resources. It can be attempted only 
if substantial and continuing aid is forthcoming from the 
West. Yet western aid, while strengthening the govern- 
ment, angers the opposition. Thus Jordan is caught in a 
vicious spiral of mounting tension that threatens to tear the 
nation apart. This situation will persist whatever Cairo 
radio may say, or whatever small gangs of infiltrators 
may do. 

The proceedings of the UN General Assembly suggest 
that the real nature of the Jordan problem is imperfectly 
understood in New York. When President Eisenhower 
speaks of “ Arab leadership,” does he realise that in the 
present circumstances this means to a great extent the 
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leadership of President Nasser—a man with whom one 
“ cannot do business” ? When he speaks of “ Arab goals ” 
does he include among these neutrality between power 
blocks, Arab unity, the liquidation of positions of “ special 
influence ” in the Middle East, and the restoration of Arab 
“rights” in Palestine ? The truth is that the insistence 
on permanent guarantees for the independence and integrity 
of the small nations of the Middle East cuts right across 
some of the most powerful of all Arab aspirations and 
raises barriers against the advance of the Arabs towards 
their most cherished goals. Unless this is understood there 
is no chance of irrigating the wastes of incomprehension that 
now divide the west from Arab nationalism. 

For some months American aid to Jordan has been 
running at a rate far higher than the former British subsidy. 
Sums set aside for economic development are not likely to 
influence the political situation one way or another. More 
important are grants for immediate budgetary support. In 
this context, budgetary support means maintenance of the 
army, police and civil service, failing which the regime 
would collapse within weeks. American aid so far has been 
adequate for this purpose, though the method of doling 
it out has been criticised in Amman. When cash reserves 
fall to a certain figure the government asks for more and 
receives another cheque. The system is designed to give 
the appearance of exercising the control required by United 
States law and the tougher characters in Congress. But its 
hand-to-mouth nature can give the Jordanian Government 
little confidence. There has been consideration recently 
of an American grant on a bigger scale to ease future plan- 
ning. The figure of $40 million—which would suffice for 
eight or nine months—has been mentioned. 

Military aid is a more controversial subject. Americans 
in Amman say that in one year they have given the 
Jordanian army more fire power than the British did in 
thirty years. This may be true of fire potential, but not 
of fire power. Much of the material supplied under the 
American military aid programme consists of sophisticated 
weapons—such as modern 155 mm guns—which call for 
long and expensive training courses. Since the guns arrived 
in May the Jordanian army has done nothing except polish 
them. And when, or rather if, training programmes are 
completed, what then ? Heavy weapons might be useful 
in a war against Israel; they would certainly adorn a 
parade. But the dangers facing King Hussein are primarily 
conspiracy and civil disorders. Of what use, then, are 
advanced artillery and modern armour ? In the military, 
as in the political field, there is room for strong suspicion 
that both King Hussein and his western advisers are acting 
without having thought out the objects of their various 
exercises. 

Amid a tangle of confused thought and action the British 
troops are sitting quietly at Amman airfield. Their 
behaviour is decorous, though how long they can keep out 
of larks is a question causing some concern. There is not 
much to do in Amman. Opinion is broadening here that 
they will be around for quite some time since, whatever the 
real purpose of their presence may be, it is unlikely to be 
fulfilled soon. According to one theory, they are here at 
the request of King Hussein to help him resist indirect 
aggression. But that holds no water at all. How can 
British troops in Amman stop broadcasts from Cairo or the 
infiltration of small parties from Damascus? A more 
plausible theory is that they were rushed here to quell 
nationalist uprisings that might have followed the Baghdad 
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revolution. To borrow a melancholy cliché from the Suez 
war, they are here “ to prevent the forest fire from spread- 
ing.” But that danger must persist as long as Iraq remains 
linked with the United Arab Republic and both remain 
hostile to Jordan. Whichever way we look at it, if the 
aim is to preserve Jordan for the Hashemites there is small 
prospect of an early departure. Many Jordanians com- 
mitted to the regime are quite frank about it: “ You cannot 
get out of it now.” 

Yet perhaps we can get out of it. The introduction of 
yet another new concept into the Middle Eastern muddle— 
that of “a United Nations presence ”—may be the cue for 
a more or less graceless exit. The problem is whether the 
“presence” is to be ghostly or substantial. If it is the 
former, the Jordanian government is unlikely to be pleased ; 
if it is the latter, Arab nationalists both outside Jordan and 
inside will have yet another of the grievances on which 
they have hitherto waxed fat. 


Murmurings in Cyprus 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN NICOSIA 


HOUGH none would dare admit it, the secret hopes of 

many Cypriots have been cruelly dashed by Archbishop 
Makarios’s rejection of Mr Macmillan’s proposals for the 
island. It is true that Greek Cypriot opinion is unanimously 
opposed to the establishment of two separate legislatures 
(on the ground that this inevitably leads tc partition) and 
to the mere presence, even in circumscribed functions, of 
representatives of the Greek and Turkish governments ; 
but many people would have been prepared to accept the 
British statement at least as a basis for discussion. Athens, 
however, has pronounced ex cathedra against it, and, while 
Ankara’s verdict is still awaited, the mass of the population 
of the island is “ settling down” to another phase of sus- 
pense, tension and despair. 

Whether Eoka will now unleash its full fury against the 
British is an open question on which local experts are not 
agreed. On the positive side there are factors which sug- 
gest that such a campaign may be once more averted— 
rather as it was last January, when Sir Hugh Foot’s first 
round of talks proved inconclusive. It is indoubtedly true 
that the sovereign influences in both Athens and Ankara 
now realise that the appalling violence of June and July is 
something that cannot be repeated lightly, and on the 
Greek side, with another appeal to the United Nations 
pending, it seems hard to believe that either Mr Kara- 
manlis or Archbishop Makarios would wish to be cast in 
the part of instigators of fresh terrorism. Also, in fairness 
to Eoka, it must be pointed out that all the killings of 
Britons this year—seven in all—have been essentially 
“ reprisals ” for alleged “ British atrocities.” Amid all the 
violence and turbulence of the past months there has never 
been the ruthless murder campaign against the British 
which marked the first Eoka terrorist tactics. 

Unfortunately, the atmosphere is still poisoned by the 
Greeks’ bitter resentment at what they believe to have been 
the British partiality for the Turks during the June and 
July riots ; and it is pertinent to observe that there are 
many fair-minded people in the island who consider that 
Eoka—for policy reasons—might never have hit back 
against the Turks in the way it did during the’ latter half 
of July if it had not been obsessed, rightly or wrongly, with 
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the belief that in the previous weeks the Greek population 
had not been getting fair treatment or adequate protection 
from the British. It did not suit the Greeks’ book to go 
for the throats of the Turks then; and it does not suit 
their book now, for the whole Greek case rests on the 
thesis that the Turkish population can live happily with 
them even though they might be the dominant element in 
the government. 

At the same time, however, the island is still a tinder box 
—and the phrase is not merely a cliché. Terrorist move- 
ments must be given exercise to keep them in fighting trim, 
and few people believe that the present truce can go on for 
very long ; if full-scale violence against the British is not 
sanctioned, Colonel Grivas’s terrorist cadres will doubtless 
have to find other outlets for their energies. Greek 
“traitors ” (often men or women of leftish leanings) have 
already been an easy target, and even since the “ truce ” 
of August 4th eight Greek Cypriots have been murdered 
by Eoka. Simultaneously, there has been an intensification 
of the passive resistance campaign. 

In the past two weeks the commercial boycott of British 
goods has sunk to a new nadir of criminal lunacy and has 
spread fear and misery among the Greek Cypriot popula- 
tion. When teenage girls have their hair shorn off for wear- 
ing English cotton dresses, or when thousands of pounds’ 
worth of British goods lie rotting, unsold and unsaleable in 
the shops and stores, then there are murmurings almost of 
disaffection. Nothing, indeed, has come nearer to alienating 
a large section of the Greek population from Eoka than 
this insane economic tyranny. Throughout all this, the 
Greek Cypriots’ allegiance to Archbishop Makarios seems 
to be basically unshaken. They see the archbishop not as 
the architect of trouble but as the only man who can restrain 
the fanatics in the island and, at the same time, negotiate 
effectively with the British to secure what seem to them 
their inalienable rights. Despite the archbishop’s apparent 
intransigence in the past week, their interpretation may 
not be so completely divorced from reality. 

As well as the perennial question of violence, another 
big problem is now ominously rising on the horizon. All 
the pointers are that the Greeks will boycott the proposed 
election if the British carry through their plan, though in 
this, as in all things, the final verdict will emanate from 
Athens. But pronouncements by leading Greek citizens 
and by the Greek nationalist press in the past week leave 
little doubt about Greek intentions. 

Should the Turks decide to co-operate with the British 
on the basis of the modified plan then the wheel of the 
island’s fortune would indeed have turned full circle, for 
the world would be presented with the “traditional ” 
line-up of the British administration, supported by the 
Turks, trying to carry out the plan in the face of a bitterly 
hostile Greek opposition. One adventitious factor might 
upset this situation, it has been suggested ; the communists, 
in true opportunist fashion, could fill the vacuum, and foist 
themselves into a position as the constitutional representa- 
tives of the Greek population. In the kaleidoscopic pattern 
of Cypriot politics nothing is impossible, but on balance it 
seems unlikely that the communists could pull off such a 
stroke at this juncture in the island’s history. With Eoka’s 
gunmen in the background,.Mr Ziartides and his colleagues 
of the left would be very brave indeed to attempt such an 
initiative ; and it is very doubtful if at present they sin- 
cerely desire it. But the mere theoretical possibility of such 
a development tends to put the Cyprus problem in a new 
perspective. 
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There has been a pattern of inexorable catastrophe about 
recent events in the island which is almost in the spirit of 
Greek tragedy. But it would be the most tragic develop- 
ment of all if the new sense of initiative and flexibility in 
the British approach to the problem—characterised by Mr 
Macmillan’s personal intervention—should give way to a 
mood of cynical despair. Although no successful outcome 
appears to have emerged so far from the Prime Minister’s 
talks with the Greeks, there are still fair-minded people who 
secretly welcome his initiative as a sign of a British resolve 
to undo the mistakes of the past and get the wretched, 
futile squabble solved. 


His Master’s Voice? 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


CARCELY more than a month separates France from its 
S fateful referendum on September 28th. But, with 
millions of Frenchmen still away on holiday, the campaign 
is hardly on the road. General de Gaulle will open it 
officially for his side on September 4th, on his return from 
his African tour. Little time will then be left for a voter 
still to make up his mind. Both the government and its 
opponents are aware that in this mood of apparent apathy 
the broadcasting services can have a subtle influence on the 
electorate. This is why the controversy over the “ Gaullist 
colonisation ” of the radio has aroused so much passionate 
concern. 

Earlier this month the press commission of the National 
Assembly met (parliamentary commissions still assemble 
and, though they have no power to act, still enjoy the 
right to get alarmed) and expressed its concern over the 
growing tendency “towards partial and one-sided infor- 
mation ” on the French radio and television. M. Soustelle, 
the minister of information, decided to hit back hard. He 
accused the commission of being unrepresentative. And 
he asserted that only now were efforts being made to give 
France objective news ; hitherto whole departments of the 
French radio had been “colonised by communists and 
fellow-travellers.” 

What are the facts? The bogey of communist infiltra- 
tion is undoubtedly fiction. Any communists who got on 
the radio in the days of the resistance movement have long 
since been purged. Moreover, it could not have been M. 
Soustelle’s intention ‘to reproach other people with their 
prewar allegiance since, at that time, he himself was 
prominent on the extreme left. 

What is true is that the RTF (the French radio and tele- 
vision), whose statute was never defined, was always less 
free from government interference than the BBC. There 
were frequent charges of favouritism, of men being pushed 
upward by ministers. But governments used to change 
frequently under the republic and they were coalitions 
which worked by compromises. By comparison with 
previous reshuffles, the Gaullist shake-up is really revolu- 
tionary. 

Since M. Soustelle’s appointment as minister in charge, 
all the key jobs connected with news and comment have 
changed hands. And all the newcomers are either former 
members of the Gaullist Rally (the RPF) or known sympa- 
thisers of the general. The weekly L’Express—which 
under the editorship of M. Servan-Schreiber is one of the 
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few French publications not to have been swept by Gaullist 
enthusiasm—published last week a list of directives issued 
apparently. regularly to the members of the radio’s editorial 
staff. These range from the ridiculous—such as not to 
mention Colombey-les-deux-Eglises because, seemingly, it 
annoys the general—to the politically important. Thus, for 
instance, the broadcasters are apparently ordered to play 
up any comments favourable to the new constitution, but 
to play down the activities of, say, the Union des Forces 
Democratiques (a new alliance, hostile to the general, com- 
posed of the followers of M. Mendés-France and M. Mitter- 
rand, and anti-Gaullist Socialists and others). 

The part played by the radio will gain in importance as 
the campaign gathers strength. It should soon be possible 
to hear whether the French broadcasting services are reach- 
ing the level of objectivity proclaimed by M. Soustelle or 
whether they are merely being used to echo his master’s 
voice. By tuning in to France directly, people outside will 
be able to tell for themselves on what wave-lengths the new 
tegime intends to operate. 


Crystal Palaces at Brussels 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE Brussels exhibition may well be the last of the great 
T international spectacles for which Albert the Good set 
a precedent in 1851. Financially these exhibitions rarely 
pay. Their business functions are fulfilled more and more 
by the plain trade fair. But the Belgians, with their usual 
business acumen, have managed, at Brussels, to get the best 
of several worlds. The government, which provides the 
site, gets the takings at the gate. The national pavilions 
are paid for by the foreign governments that built them. 
Belgian business men are paying for the Belgian industrial 
exhibits, and are also enjoying the benefits of a trade fair 
without any competitors. 

All the same, there are doubts whether the show will 
prove a paying proposition in the end. It has given the 
Belgian economy a lift in a time of recession ; the roads 
which have been built to serve it will be a lasting asset ; 
the tourist trade has had a boost. But there have not been 
so many resident visitors from abroad as were expected. 
Families from Diisseldorf and Amsterdam, hearing of the 
soaring prices in Brussels hotels, have chosen to take a 
coach to the exhibition for the day instead of staying for 
a week. And the Brussels restaurateurs complain that while 
the exhibition has brought some new foreign customers, 
their regulars now prefer to eat out at the fair. 

Whatever its eventual economic result, however, the 
exhibition has had a notable political significance. It has 
been a cockpit of competitive coexistence with the Russian 
and western pavilions showing off their cultural and indus- 
trial achievements. 

The Prince Consort himself would probably have felt 
most at home in the Russian pavilion. It has an authentic 
Victorian air. Most of the pavilions at Brussels are airy 
symphonies in structural steel and glass. The Russsian one 
is faced in expensive stone ; the entrance is through a monu- 
mental neo-classical portico. Within can be found rows of 

what look like the largest machine tools in the world, the 
twentieth century equivalent of the Heath Robinson steam 
engines and machines that delighted visitors to the Crystal 
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Palace. Above them are the equivalent slogans: “ Peace— 
Democratic Socialism ” instead of “ Only Through Thee ” ; 
before the door an enormous statue of Lenin in a baggy suit 
parodies the matriarch queen. With its model sputnik on 
show, its jet aircraft, and its sheer impressive size, the 
Russian pavilion has made a hit with visitors from all 
over the world. But as one emerges, gasping for breath, 
one wonders at the tenacity of this particular culture. For 
standing at the door is a man selling Coca-Cola. 

There could be no more startling contrast to the Russian 
pavilion than the American one a few yards away. This 
pavilion is a brilliant piece of modern architecture. A light 
fanlike roof hangs from a circle of steel girders. At the 
centre is a pool studded with abstract—some would say 
gimmicky—shapes. There are far fewer solid objects than 
in the Russian pavilion, nothing to present America as the 
greatest industrial power in the world. Quite a few 
Americans in Europe have been writing to their congress- 
men to complain ; quite a few Europeans have been dis- 
appointed, too. But in its allusive way the American 
pavilion does contrive to reveal something of a living 
American culture, almost in the anthropological sense—the 
way Americans live and find expression. ‘“ Sunglasses 
become masks ” hangs a caption over a case filled with the 
strange eye-shapes and wing-shapes that can be seen on 
the Miami beaches. The strange garb of an American 
footballer is labelled “the armour of the modern knight.” 

There is not enough in the American pavilion ; it is 
pretty highbrow and not at all spectacular. Perhaps its 
gravest weakness is that it fails to convey the vitality that 
informs America’s groping, varied young culture. But it 
is a brave new departure free from any element of gross 
propaganda. 

The same cannot be said of the British pavilion. Indeed, 
for a change, Albion has brought off a surprising propa- 
ganda coup. Almost all the other pavilions are light, with 
walls of glass.’ It is almost pitch dark inside the British one. 
A dim purple light hangs over the waxwork figures of the 
Court, the crown jewels, the illuminated pictures of the 
Trooping the Colour and, presiding, Mr Annigoni’s portrait 
of the Queen. In a country that has taken Mr Townsend 
and Princess Margaret to its heart, the royal spectacle is a 
hair-raising success. Then come Calder Hall, Dounreay, 
the Commonwealth and, finally, a sort of walled garden 
opening on to a pool studded with boats: there are plenty 
of old chestnuts here, but they are presented with great 
skill and considerable taste. And, at the end, Britain 
appears to have pulled another fast one on its com- 
petitors. It alone has a separate pavilion where British 
industrial firms exhibit under the auspices of the Federation 
of British Industries. 

Real cows from Holland and a live priest from Rome are 
other attractions at Brussels. But perhaps the most dis- 
tinctive national gesture was that of the tiny principality of 
Andorra. France, the co-sovereign, disputed the Andorrans’ 
right to exhibit at all; undaunted, this David set up a 
pavilion next to the French one, consisting of an office with 

a table and a chair. France thereupon applied sanctions 
to the little state, and the Andorrans beat a retreat by 
inviting San Marino to share the pavilion with them. Might 
prevailed in the end ; and Andorra is no longer represented 
at Brussels. But there was one great moment when the two 
tiny states, with their minute pavilion, had a vote each in 
the council of the exhibition on a parity with the great 
powers. 
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The Splits, Japanese Style 


FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 


FAVOURITE after-dinner pastime in Japanese geisha- 
houses is the game that Westerners know as scissors- 
cut-paper, paper-wraps-stone, stone-blunts-scissors. The 
way it is played by the geishas and their customers has, 
however, an added novelty. Losers are obliged, amid much 
hilarity, to get up and do the splits. It is perhaps as well 
that most Japanese politicians spend a good deal of their 
time in geisha-houses, because doing the splits seems to be 
rapidly becoming a sort of occupational hazard for them. 
Earlier this year the Prime Minister, Mr Kishi, was seen 
undertaking this embarrassing exercise in relation to Peking 
and Taipeh. Now it is the turn of Mr Fujiyama, the 
Foreign Minister, in connection with the Middle East crisis. 
Last September the Japanese Foreign Office announced 
three “ basic principles ” of foreign policy: respect for the 
United Nations, co-operation with the United States, and 
loyalty to the Afro-Asian group of which Japan is a 
member. Everyone hailed the first of those principles as 
impeccable, but a good many people wondered aloud what 
would happen if the other two should turn out to be in- 
compatible. Which one would then get priority? Mr 
Fujiyama’s immediate reaction to the West’s armed.- inter- 
vention in the Middle East appeared to furnish an interest- 
ing answer. He made it plain that he regarded intervention 
as a first-class blunder, well calculated to turn honest 
Arab nationalists into willy-nilly supporters of communism ; 
and he was in favour of Japan supporting a demand for the 
West’s instant withdrawal. But by the time Mr Fujiyama 
turned up at the United Nations, he had evidently under- 
gone either a sea-change or a brain-washing, for his address 
to the Assembly was an extremely watery reflection of his 
formerly expressed views. There is no secret about the 
reason for this remarkable dilution. It was effected in 
deference to Japan’s relations with the United States. 
Confronted with this priority, Mr Fujiyama was compelled 
to do the splits 
Mr Fujiyama’s dilemma is all the more painful because 
there is not much doubt about where either he personally 
or the bulk of public opinion in Japan would prefer to 
stake their sympathies, if given a completely free choice. 
In this year’s general election campaign, Liberal-Democrat 
candidates were not lagging behind the Socialists in espous- 
ing co-operation with the Afro-Asian nations as the first 
priority of Japan’s foreign policy. They did so from con- 
viction as well as because they knew it would be a popular 
thing to say. Most Japanese seem to be realistic, rather 
than enthusiastic, about the American alliance. They 
hasten—all except, of course, the Socialists ; but they, how- 
ever, appeared from the election results to have reached their 
high water mark—to declare that they are not against it ; 
but they rather disconcertingly add that this is because the 
alliance is just one of those things that can’t be helped. 
When the Japanese government is compelled by circum- 
stances to accord open priority to the alliance with the 
United States over all other ties, it does so in the uncom- 
fortable awareness that this lays it open to the charge of 
subservience and of having an “inferiority complex” 
towards the West. This is why Mr Kishi so frequently 
reminds people that he has “ always strongly protested ” 
to America about such things as nuclear weapon tests ; 





unfortunately those displays of independence have never 
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convinced his critics. When the government finds itself 
compelled to support the United States, even to the point 
of seeming to desert another of its own “ basic principles,” 
it is additionally accused of pursuing a devious and two- 
faced foreign policy. 


While it is the Middle East that has temporarily come 
into prominence as an illustration of Japan’s embarrassing 
position between east and west, the Middle East after all 
is happily still far away. China remains the rock that 
threatens to wreck the country’s foreign policy. Mr Kishi’s 
face was saved, for the time being, by the undue belligerency 
that Peking ineptly displayed: Mr Kishi did not have to 
complete his splits, but was able to throw his weight at the 
last moment from his left to his right leg. This, however, 
did not end the story. While Peking sits with sternly 
folded arms, loudly proclaiming its intention to remain 
unco-operative, Mr Kishi under domestic pressure has tried 
to soften the Chinese idol’s forbidding expression by hint- 
ing that he is not averse to a new approach, this time 
“through India and other third countries”. One of the 
“ third countries ” might even conceivably be Russia, which 
has recently inclined to cordiality towards Japan even as 
Peking has become more aloof, and whither Mr Kishi is 
shortly dispatching Mr Nagano, the president of the Fuji 
Iron and Steel Corporation, as a “roving ambassador ”. 
Mr Nagano was associated with Japan’s previous steel 
mission to China, and the mission had virtually concluded 
a steel agreement with the Chinese when the Nagasaki 
“flag incident ” led to the severing of all trade ties. That 
Mr Kishi should be persisting in such overtures, even 
though the Chinese with their usual raucousness have gone 
on rubbing home their intention to bring the Kishi govern- 
ment down if they get half a chance, is a remarkable illustra- 
tion of how unhappy and insecure Japan feels about being 
at odds with the biggest Asian of all. 


It is consequently not surprising that the Japanese should 
be experiencing some impatience with some of the West’s 
policies. Western intervention in the Middle East is still 
regarded as a major blunder, whatever Mr Fujiyama may 
feel constrained to say. The relaxations in the trade 
embargo, though welcome in principle, come at an awkward 
time—when, because of the quarrel with Peking, the 
Japanese alone are left outside the China door at which 
they have knocked for so long, while all their competitors 
push past. This provides an additional source of irritation 
regarding America’s whole China policy. There is also the 
matter of Japan’s trade with the United States ; the state 
of unbalance of that trade is not mitigated in Japanese 
eyes either by the flow of dollars fram procurement (which 
is anyhow expected to shrink) or by the fact that the United 
States government appears to base its reiterated assurances 
that it will not restrict Japanese exports on the assumption 
that Japan will continue to restrict them itself through 
“voluntary quotas ”. In south-east Asia, Japan sees its best 
hope of keeping and enlarging its markets there by America 
supplying those countries with money for development ; 
this, the Japanese think, would be a reasonable price for 
America to pay, since it is largely American policy that 
keeps Japan out of the China market. But so far those 
hoped-for dollars remain a gleam in Japan’s own eye. Amid 
the discomfitures which they associate with western 
policies, the Japanese politicians may one day tire of 
having to do the splits; for, as they like to remind 
westerners from time to time, Japan, after all, is an Asian 
country. 
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Variations 


Your Guests’ 


Choice 


That depends very much upon & Ka 

what you have to offer—the VAN EP a 
selection of wines, spirits and liqueurs that you made some 
time before you knew you would be entertaining that 
particular individual. 


BSIOOO 


We can help you to overcome that difficulty, for we have 
been choosing wines, spirits and liqueurs to meet the 
hospitality needs of firms who have to entertain many 
people of quite varying types. 
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To meet the taste of the unknown guest—our customers 
tell us we have a flair for it. We should like to exercise it 
for you by helping you in forecasting your guests’ choice. 
It is rather an expert service. 
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Telephone: ROYal 1096 


W. COATES & CO. 


Concentrate for a moment, if you 
will, on the accompaniment to the 
Executive Suite — particularly the 


wood section, because we have intro- 
duced some interesting variations on 
a desk. Designed by Henry Long, 


Cellars, Offices and Warehouses : 


24-25 Whitechapel High Street, London, E. | 
(2 minutes from Aldgate Underground) 


M.S.I1.A., this desk is built in three 
lengths. We’ve also built a number of 
drawer units etc. which can be fitted 
in a variety of ways to each of the 
three basic sizes, giving you many 


RICH DARK 
HONEYDEW 


a cy 
Gh Ahges 


different arrangements to suit every- 
one’s needs. 

The conception of a desk such as this 
enables you to provide your indivi- 
dually graded executives with indivi- 
dually graded desks, yet retain the 
similarity in design which is essential 


to any office furnishing scheme. ~ 
WSO 
HONY Nassar 


oe 
We’ ve prepared an illustrated folder ee 5 \S 6 
y) % LS) an) recta; 


giving full details of prices, sizes and 
additional units. May we send you a copy? 
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CONTRACTS LTD. 


196, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON W.1 
TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 1666 


Heal’s Contracts Ltd. have carried out work for many 
well-known organizations, including: 

THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LTD - IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES LTD - TRADES UNION CONGRESS - JOHN LAING AND 
SON LTD BARCLAYS BANK LTD - IND COOPE AND ALLSOPP LTD 
WIGGINS TEAPE GROUP - BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION 
KRAFT FOODS LTD + LONDON AIRPORT - TATE & LYLE LTV 
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they must, and by taking it they clear their 

system. That is one reason why wool has done 
so much better than cotton since the war But York- 
shire cannot escape a slump when, as now, wool textiles 
are depressed everywhere. Wool textile firms are 
always at some risk on raw wool prices, even though 
they hedge part of it. Their reports, now com- 
ing out, show how costly it has been to trade 
against falling raw wool prices in this last year. 
Faces in Dewsbury are long and because they are 
long now it is possible that the acute stage of 
recession may be near its end. The most costly 
orders booked at wrong prices must by now have 
passed down the supply pipe to be followed by 
other consignments also booked on a falling market, 
but likely to involve smaller losses at each stage 
of their journey. 

Wool is not a single industry but rather a multiplicity 
of industries. In many companies there is a good deal 
of vertical integration, with the result that financial 
results blur the division between the different sections. 
It is an industry mainly of small units and seems likely 
to remain so, though big groups have been built up by 
amalgamations, such as those achieved by Illingworth, 
Morris and Salts (Saltaire). But among so many firms 
of moderate size (and after a long 
run of good trading) it is still easy 
to find units that are prospering. 
Bradford still has its Bentleys 
about and some mills are still 
working overtime even though 
short time is becoming wide- 
spread. Both woollens and 
worsteds have been hit. Worsteds 
are now out of fashion for 
women’s wear and part of the 
woollen side has been sharply 
affected by Italian competition. 
The stylish and expensive 


7 Pas woollen men take their medicine when 
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No Golden Fleece 


WOOL SHARES 





Italian knitwear that madam can buy in the West end 
stores does not worry the Yorkshire trade. The cause 
of worry is imported imitation Donegals and the like 
containing a high percentage of shoddy. These sur- 
mount a 17} per cent import duty, the Italians having 
cut their welfare costs by moving the looms from the 
factory into the home and giving the weaver the status 
of a home craftsman. Dewsbury, Batley and Morley 
have been hard hit by this competition and to their 
credit they have not been agitating for more protection. 
Moreover though a Free Trade Area would obviously 
increase this competition—for then the 17} per cent 
duty on imports from Italy would disappear—most 
men in the industry still believe that wool textiles as a 
whole have more to gain than to lose in a European Free 
Trade Area that includes Britain. Justification for this 
view seems to follow from the fact that Britain’s exports 
of woollen textiles to Europe have been relatively well 
maintained this year despite recession in every major 
wool industry in Europe ; they have suffered much less 
than cotton exports. 

Consumption of raw wool in Britain is now running 
about 16 per cent lower than a year ago. Nothing like 
this fall has been seen since the slump that followed 
the pricking of the Korean bubble. What can be done 
to speed the end of the recession ? The wool merchant 
who has seen his product drop by 
roughly 30 per cent in the past 12 
months and the top maker who 
has seen his tops fall almost as 
much can be pardoned if they feel 
that no harm would be done by 
passing the price reductions right 
down the line. That would at 
least show whether consumers, 
many of whom seem resolved to 
make their suits last another year 
and spend their undiminished 
purchasing power elsewhere, can 
be tempted to change their minds. 
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Lower wool prices are also already making the 
industry revise the proportion of man-made fibres 
that it uses in its mixtures; even that cheapest auxiliary 
of the textile manufacturer, viscose rayon staple. The 
price advantage in incorporating synthetics in wool 
mixtures is much less potent than it was. That will go 
hard for Courtaulds and ICI. Indeed, ICI seems faced 
with a tough struggle about the percentage of Terylene 
to be incorporated in Terylene-wool mixtures: some 
manufacturers dislike the minimum ratio of 55 per cent 
Terylene to 45 per cent wool on which ICI seeks to 
insist ; some would prefer 25 per cent Terylene to 75 
per cent wool and some even 20 to 80. If the new 
Australian process (sponsored by Albright and Wilson 
and others) for imparting permanent pleating properties 
to pure wool fabrics proves successful that again would 
do Terylene no good. 

There is an obvious possibility that the trade, 
particularly the top making and spinning sestions, 
might make more use of the London futures market to 
minimise the speculative risk on raw material holdings. 
Yet traders still regard that young market with varying 
degrees either of tolerance or scepticism. The futures 
market, it is argued, provides at best an incomplete 
hedge against the movements in raw wool. As the 
chart shows, 64s “B” tops in the futures market run 
persistently below actual 64 B tops on the Bradford 
market, though not by a constant margin. In general, 
allowing for that margin and for the cost of dealing, 
the top maker who sells actual tops and covers himself 
by buying tops in the futures market is left unprotected 
for the first several pence of any fall. Top makers 
usually prefer to cover themselves in the time honoured 
way—buying wool as they sell tops. But any claim 
that they are fully protected thus is less than half the 
truth ; many a customer in a falling market has delayed 
taking delivery or has asked for help. And in the long 
interval between the end of the one wool season in June 
and the arrival in England in November of the first 
new season’s wool from the next clip, top makers would 
be out of business if they held no uncommitted stock 
of wool. 

Top makers have found one way of turning the 
futures market to their advantage—a way that the 
founders of the market probably never foresaw. They 
are selling the forward contract in order to make the 
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tops and deliver them when the contract matures. It is 
not an ideal method of trading, for most buyers want not 
a standard 64 “B” top but a particular variant of it. 
Nor is it ideal for the seller, as some have realised after 
they discovered that they were delivering through the 
futures market to their own customers. But it does 
keep the machinery clothed. Heavy deliveries against 
the futures contract also partly explain why tops twelve 
months forward now stand at a premium over the near 
month. This phenomenon is even more marked on 
the Antwerp market. Normally a change round from 
a premium to a discount on the nearest month (such 
as occurred in May) would be a significant indication 
that the bear market in wool was ending. But on this 
occasion the phenomenon may not mark a heartening 
new confidence in the distant future but merely a 
sickening realisation by the holder of near month tops 
that he is going to get physical delivery. 

If there were a rise in wool prices—says Bradford— 
the buying of wool textiles would soon start up again ; 
the clothing manufacturers would come in and buying 
would spread right along the production chain. If 
Bradford could only get some orders—say London and 
Melbourne—wool prices would soon begin to rise and 
with a higher rate of consumption the apparent surplus 
of wool would vanish. But what figures there are do 
not suggest that recovery is imminent or certain. The 
world clip, thanks to a smaller outturn in Australia, 
may be about two per cent down at, say, 2,840 million 
Ibs ; world consumption for the latest (April-June) 
quarter was running at an annual rate of about 2,650 
million Ibs and the carry forward (chiefly in South 
America) around 250 million Ibs. The remainder of 
the British strategic stock, now about 80 million lbs, 
is being held off the market for the time being, but not 
for ever. The New Zealand Wool Commission armed 
with its largely uncommitted fund of £30 million for 
supporting New Zealand type wool has played its hand 
firmly and wisely and has announced substantially un- 
changed support prices for the new season, which starts 
in October for New Zealand wool. Only a major 
disaster could force New Zealand to change its prices 
in mid-season. The South Africans, less wisely, have 
tried to dispose of some of the wool they had bought in. 

There is not the making of a bull market in the 
figures. No other recent season has started with an 
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evident surplus of about 123 per cent of current con- 
sumption. It would take a real threat to peace or a 
general upsurge in commodity prices to jerk wool 
upwards when the Australia auctions start on Monday. 
Yorkshire will expect to make its initial purchases in 
Melbourne, Brisbane, and Perth next week at lower 
prices than it was paying at the end of June. A fall 
of up to § per cent would not surprise most buyers. 
The best hope seems to be that the early fall will be 
sharp enough to tempt buyers in. 

Two years’ hard labour is the sentence that many in 
wool textiles now believe that harsh fate has imposed 
upon them. They look for some small seasonal recovery 
in the trade in the autumn. They hope that when wool 
finds a bottom the drastic writing down that many 







At last self service seems to be cutting retailing 
costs as it ought to—because it is reaching the 


scale where real economies are to be had 


ie are now 4,500 self service shops in Britain - 


and 70 more are being added every month. 

Though entirely a postwar phenomenon (there 
were only 10 in 1947) they have become a familiar 
feature of the shopping scene. Out of this steady 
development, however, is now bursting something 
different and far more dynamic—the supermarket. The 
current definition of a supermarket presumes self 
service of a full range of foods and cleaning materials 
in a Selling area of not less than 2,000 sq. ft.—say 30 ft. 
wide by 65 ft. deep. By this measure, there are still 
only 175 supermarkets in the UK, but at least five new 
ones are opened each month, and it is these, and not 
the smaller shops converted to self service, that are 
beginning to cause the dramatic lowering of prices to 
the consumer that one might expect from a major 
technological upheaval. In new buildings, or housed, 
like hermit crabs, in former cinemas or dance-halls, 
the supermarkets show a front of marble, armour- 
plate glass, terrazzo and stonework, beguile the 
customer with highlights and soft music, run their own 
free newspapers and playpens, decorate their openings 
with film stars and helicopters, and may include 
a coffee bar, a record “ browserie” and a battery of 
vending machines for use after hours. The difference 
from the homely self service grocer’s shop is clear. The 
dividing line comes at 2,000 sq. ft.: this 2,000 sq. ft. 
corresponds roughly to the difference between three 
and four “‘ checkout lanes,” where customers pay, and 
is a significant watershed (a near miss can call itself a 
“ superette ”’). 
The timing of the supermarket’s emergence in 
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Why the Supermarket Pays 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 





businesses have had to do may prove a little more than 
sufficient. But the industry is not yet sold out. Stocks 
of tops are still a little higher than they were a year 
ago. Stocks cannot be followed all along the chain of 
production, but at the weaving and clothing manufac- 
turing stages they have probably been reduced. The 
clothing manufacturers may soon have to buy. But if 
they do so, they can still be supplied quickly and in 
quantity. Costs are still rising even though the pace 
of the advance has noticeably slackened ; the wage 
increase this year was 3 per cent, against 64 per 
cent last year and 64 per cent the year before. The 
worst of the recession may be over but the time for 


recovery has not arrived and when it comes it may 
be laboured. 





Britain has not been accidental. Two events in 1954 
made it possible. In the middle of the year, the end of 
food rationing caused a swing to main-street 
shopping, and at its close, control of building by 
licences was lifted. By that time, the necessary 
experience of self service in British conditions had 
already been gained; after allowing for a 12-18 
month production period (find site, haggle over 
purchase, get contract drawn up, discuss with architect, 
get planning and byelaw consent, prepare detailed 
drawings and specifications, go out to tender, cut down 
on frills when you see the price, wait for materials in 
short supply, build, equip and stock) the present 
upsurge is not unduly delayed. 

The Co-operative Movement runs nearly half of all 
British supermarkets, but it owes this lead principally 
to three  societies—Nottingham, Barnsley and 
Warrington. Private trade development has been 
rather concentrated in the London area, possibly 
because only there are to be found shopping centres 
with as high a traffic density as any provincial centre, 
but without competition for sites from the speciality 
shops and department stores that congregate in the 
West End. Uxbridge, Croydon, Hounslow, Slough, 
Wimbledon and Kingston: housewives here are 
enjoying low prices on branded goods as yet unknown 
to their opposite numbers in Bristol and Birmingham, 
Glasgow and Newcastle. 

The pacemaker in this has been Premier, a subsidiary 
of the Express Dairy Company formed to build and 
run supermarkets only, and now operating 16 (plus two 
superettes). A similar subsidiary—of the Weston 


group—is Fine-Fare, now with 22. Of the established 
grocery multiples, only Sainsbury has kept up with 
these. Progress here is likely to become more rapid, 
though the giant Home and Colonial group still appears 
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hesitant. In department stores and variety chains, 
finally, there are self-service food departments—new 
or converted—some of which are supermarket size. 


The principal economy of the supermarket is in 
labour costs. Self service makes possible rationalisation 
and specialisation in retailing, but it is only by operating 
on a supermarket scale that these potential economies 
can be fully realised. Self service mechanises the price 
listing and adding operation; supermarkets allow 
checkout operators to be trained as specialists and their 
employment to be statistically related to the weekly 
pattern of demand. Self service separates the jobs of 
processing goods from the job of attending to 
customers ; in supermarkets processing can be put on 
a production line basis. There are appreciable 
economies of scale, too, in the jobs of price marking 
and replenishing the shelves. As a result, supermarkets 
are getting their wage cost down below 5 per cent and 
even 4 per cent of sales, whereas the smaller self- 
service stores shave off only a half to one per cent on 
the counter service ratio of 7 to 8 per cent at a sales 
level of about {600 per week. At the same time 
supermarkets may offer better pay and staff amenities. 


Since the largest element in retailing costs is 
lowered, gross margins are raised in spite of lower 
retail prices. This is a feature of all self service but in 
the smaller shop it is due to “impulse buying ” of 
goods the customer would otherwise never have 
noticed, and its effect is not substantial. The grocer 
with a supermarket, however, can break into 
the food trades with higher distributive margins 
such as butchery and greengrocery, and can fix 
his eyes on the green pastures of “non-food” 
goods — which offer glittering prizes in higher 
margins. There is waste in the perishables, but 
prepacking, high turnover, and refrigeration to the 
point of sale give the supermarket advantages over the 
traditional specialist shopkeeper whose trade it is taking. 
There are risks in buying hardware, stationery, paper- 
back books and the like, but the multiple’s statistical 
approach to stock control enables it to cope with the 
unfamiliar. A year ago a supermarket company with 
very keen prices and 15 per cent of its trade in 
goods other than food grossed 19 per cent against an 
average of 17.7 per cent for the counter-service 
branches of six grocery multiples. The one essential is 
that the article should be something the customer can 
choose without assistance and can carry away. Beyond 
that, the only criterion is becoming profit per foot of 
shelving occupied. 


= size brings its disadvantages too. It is size, and 

not self service as such, that destroys a continuing 
personal relationship with customers. The most serious 
consequence of this is a sharp increase in pilferage 
that one-way glass, mirrors, store detectives and 
prosecutions may check but cannot render costless. No 
one can measure exactly the rate of loss through 
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customer pilferage, because it is difficult to disentangle 
from staff pilferage, processing losses, and even errors 
in invoicing or stocktaking, but it is clear that the super- 
market attracts the professional shoplifter, whereas the 
small self-service grocer’s shop does not. 

More important than such “ leakages,” however, is 
the rise in the fixed capital employed. The super- 
market operator has to find a large site in a first-class 
shopping centre.. He has to compete for it with foot- 
wear and drapery stores and other trades operating on 
much higher margins. To get a clear area, he often 
has to carry out costly alterations to existing buildings, 
or if he builds anew, he must add, to please the local 
authorities, one or two storeys he does not want. Some 
£8 per sq. ft. of selling area “after you have got the 
building” has been quoted as an average figure for 
alterations, interior decoration, lighting, refrigeration 
and other equipment. 

Thus the supermarket has shifted costs from vari- 
able to overhead, and has set itself a high breakeven 
point with the chance of big profits if it can work to 
capacity or near it. In a successful operation, sales 
may average, with late night opening, 30s. per sq. ft. 
of selling area per week. The highest known figure is 
7os. in the Earls Court Road, but “capacity” may 
normally be reckoned at around 4os. per sq. ft. 

Though the costs of credit and delivery are avoided, 
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Type of Organisation No. % | Region No. Y% 
! 
Co-operatives ...... 83 47-4} LondonandS.E....... 75 42-9 
Multiples (10 or more ’ BOER VOOUE 6c cssccces 10 5-7 
branches) ........ 69 39-4] Central and S. Midlands 24 13-7 
Independent and PEt oiras apacasens 55 31-4 
small multiples ... 6 3-4 | Wales and W. Midlands io 
Department Stores.. 17 tae ll 6°3 
rere er we vee 
MN Ss  dhotet 175 100-0 er ee 175 100-0 





Source : Self Service and Supermarket Directory. 


heavy advertising and bargain prices are usually neces- 
sary to get the sales figures where they have to be. 
Price cutting seems a “ natural” for the supermarkets. 
Their average costs are somewhat lower than those of 
their competitors, but their marginal costs are 
enormously lower, particularly in respect of branded 
articles requiring no wrapping or processing in the 
shop. Moreover, a supermarket starting from scratch 
has to change customers’ buying habits to an unprece- 
dented extent ; customers may be induced to return 
by the agreeable convenience of one-stop shopping, but 
it is price-cutting that has the power to compel them 
to come in the first place. Finally, once in, they will 
wander round ; their additional “ impulse purchases ” 
are greater than in the traditional shop. The super- 
market, therefore, must, and can, snap its fingers at the 
oligopolistic considerations that for so long have re- 
strained the established shopkeeper. Of course, after 
a certain point, depending on the location, diminishing 
returns set in, and the relation of sales at this point to 
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the capital invested will determine the profitability of 
the venture. There is still much guesswork. 

It is by no means clear as yet where the economies 
stop. Those with an eye on the American scene note 
the growth to’ over 20,000 sq. ft. and the current 
development of “ super supermarkets ” of 100,000 sq. 
ft. This is in an automobile economy, but Europe’s 
largest, run by the Ekléh Company at Cologne, is 
operating fairly successfully at 23,000 sq. ft. (it 
provides nothing as small as shopping baskets, only 
pushcarts). The major British operators seem to be 
shifting up a little from the 3,000-6,000 sq. ft. into the 
4,000-8,000 sq. ft. bracket, and this is enough to 
support economically the preparation of fresh meat (the 
technical problems of doing this satisfactorily away from 
the store have not yet been solved). They are probably 
on the right tack in settling down at this size and going 
now for the economies of the supermarket chain, 
developing and exploiting their new-found buying 
power in non-foods, and researching in matters of lay- 
out, customer flow, stock assortment, packaging, 
mechanisation and training. “Each new store we open 
is cheaper—and better—than the last” one company 
claims, Another uses a concealed cine-camera to 
record customers’ movements for later study. 

The next big change will be the move out of 
town, but that may not come for ten years and even 


IN THE MARKETS 


Living Up to 43; Per Cent 


IRM markets all round—a steady exchange rate, a lower 

Treasury bill rate, a firm gilt edged market have 
followed the reduction in the Bank rate from § per cent to 
43 per cent. The reactions were all more or less according 
to expectations, and also in accordance with market esti- 
mates ; the actual movement of gilt edged prices and yields 
was small. Over the week ended on Wednesday the 
Financial Times index of Government securities has risen 
only from 84.57 to 84.70. This was partly because the 
change had been widely expected and discounted, and 
partly because the authorities continue to control the long 
term rate of interest, by holding the price at which they sell 
the Funding 53 per cent stock 1982-84, and by taking the 
head of steam off the market by allowing new issues to 
come forward. Croydon came to market this week for 
£4 million of 54 per cent stock 1974-77 at £99 per cent. 
Croydon is a good name. The gross redemption yield at 
£5 11s. 9d. per cent was, when the issue was announced, a 
few pence better than the yield obtainable on the 5} per 
cent Liverpool issue. So the Croydon issue on Thursday 
met with a quick response and the way seems open to 
further gilt edged issues. Not many more of them can be 
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then there are features of the British scene which may 
prevent development from slavishly following the 
American pattern. Britain may get more motor cars 
and roads, but its population density will always be 
some ten times greater than that of the USA. We may 
get more and bigger domestic refrigerators, but we 
shall always have much lower summer temperatures. 
Even at its present size, the supermarket is a big 
venture. Each one represents an investment of £15,000 
to £50,000, or even double that, at a time when many 
grocery multiples still have a “tail” of branches that 
they could not dispose of for £1,500. The existence 
even now of such “tails ” is significant, for it has been 
the continuing administrative responsibilities of the 
traditional shopkeeper that have often prevented him 
from adapting to change. It is difficult to take the risks 
of concentrating on one location much larger financial 
resources than in the past ; to develop the administra- 
tive “ infra-structure ” needed to support non-foods and 
to adopt the “ engineering ” approach to designing and 
running a shop is perhaps even more difficult. As 
supermarkets cover the country and the system of 
maintained prices breaks up, one may spare a tear for 
those amongst the small men—and the not so small— 
who will be forced to the wall in the small man’s tradi- 
tional refuse, retail distribution. But one must con- 
gratulate the housewife on her belated good fortune. 


5% per cent issues at a discount if the market continues to 
rise. 

Last week’s reduction in Bank rate had been anticipated 
in the money market to a greater extent than any of the 
three preceding reductions. When it came the Treasury 
bill rate was standing 14 per cent below 5 per cent, and so 
the adjustment at the tender on Friday of last week was 
unusually small—indeed, the fall in the discount market’s 
rate was actually smaller than the fall in the week before. 
Nevertheless, the Treasury bill rate at under 33 per cent, 
shows a bigger margin below Bank rate than that imme- 
diately following the past three Bank rate reductions. The 
discount market last week was outbid by outsiders, and 
missed most of the bills. But further downward movements 
in London rates may be checked by the upturn in rates 
in the United States, discussed in the American Survey. 

Much the sharpest reaction to the Bank rate change 
came from the industrial side of the market where the start 
of a new Stock Exchange account on Wednesday was the 
signal for a further general advance. Over the week ended 
on Wednesday The Economist indicator has risen 4.8 to a 
new peak of 208.0. On the first three days of this week 
daily markings were 13,903, 12,621 and 12,860, easily the 
highest run of markings for more than a year. Clearly the 
reaction of investors to lower interest rates is not the same 
as that of the authorities who are conceding them. The 
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rein may have been loosened to avoid or at least minimise 
recession: investors are looking beyond that danger period 
to renewed expansion. 


Tax Reserve Certificates 


ONSEQUENTIAL changes in the interest rates on the fringe 
* of the market follow in leisurely fashion. One 
adjustment was made this week. As from Wednesday the 
rate on newly bought Tax Reserve certificates was reduced 
from 3 per cent tax free to 2} per cent tax free, the 3 per 
cent rate had been effective since June 7th. This is the third 
reduction made so far this year. The certificates which 
can be used only in payment of income tax, surtax or Land 
Tax, carry interest only for two years. Some reduction in 
the current rates charged on loans from the Public Works 
Loan Board now seems due. The rates as this issue goes 
to press are 53 per cent on loans of less than 5 years and 

4 per cent on longer loans and the 6} per cent rate is 
markedly less attractive than the terms obtainable either 
from the mortgage market or by a Stock Exchange issue. 

Nevertheless the actual movement of rates in the mort- 
gage market last week was small: 


LOCAL AUTHORITY LOAN RATES 
Before Bank 


Rate change Now 

Per cent Per cent 
Seven Days’ money ..............- 5 4} 
2-5 year MOPtZaBes 2... .0.ccccccecs 55 5} 
10-20 year mortgages ............. 53-53 53-53 
OWT SO PORE x oc cine ce 5ceesw cee 5? 5i 


The smallness of the change reflects partly the fact that the 
latest Bank rate reduction was widely discounted ; more- 
over the new rates have probably not yet been fully tested. 


EARNINGS 


A Penny More 


NE fairly consistent feature of all the answers to ques- 
QO tionnaires that industrialists have dutifully been 
supplying to this researcher and that during the last nine 
months has been that they are working much less over- 
time in their factories and that more of them have had 
departments on short time. This is now beginning to reach 
the official statistics that deal with industrial pay packets. 
According to the Ministry of Labour’s half-yearly survey 
of earnings, the average industrial pay packet was 
£10 14s. 1d. last April, only 1s, 8d. more than in October 
1957. This increase of just under I per cent was the 
smallest half-yearly rise recorded since the regular surveys 
started in 1947. In manufacturing alone, the rise was even 
smaller and men’s average earnings at {£13 Is. 3d. were only 
a penny a week more than six months before. 

The twelve months’ comparison includes the tail end of a 
period of much more vigorously growing incomes. Manu- 
facturing earnings for men were 5 per cent higher in April 
1958 than in April 1957 while industrial earnings generally 
were 43 per cent higher. The index of retail prices rose 
§ per cent over these twelve months, though it has since 
fallen: in April-it was 5 per cent higher than in April 1957 
and about 2} per cent higher than in October. In each 
six-month period between April 1957 and April 1958, earn- 
ings rose exactly in step with wage-rates. The cuts in 
overtime had shortened the working week over the year by 
about half an hour. 
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MANUFACTURING INVESTMENT 


Over the Peak 


ANUFACTURING investment now appears to have reached 
M its peak volume about a year ago, though indus- 
trialists have since been paying out perceptibly more on 
their capital programmes because prices have gone on rising. 
The Board of Trade’s revised estimate of spending in the 
first three months is a two per cent increase over the same 
months of last year in current values but a three per cent 
drop in volume. This is fractionally higher than the earlier 
estimate of a one per cent value increase. But both sets 
of figures for this first quarter are comparisons with early 
1957, when fuel shortage sent vehicle sales plummeting 
downwards. Had investment in vehicles during the Suez 
crisis been the same as just before, the Board of Trade 
reckons that the increase in spending on all kinds of capital 
assets between January and March this year would have 
been less than one per cent, 

The board has now revised and improved this series of 
quarterly capital expenditure estimates for manufacturing 
industries, which are based upon reports sent in by several 
hundred of the larger firms, by re-aligning them on a 
quarterly breakdown of investment spending revealed by 
the censuses of production for 1955 and 1956. This puts 
the earlier figures in this series on the same basis as that 
used to compile the national investment figures, with which 


VOLUME OF MANUFACTURING INVESTMENT 
1957 1957 1958 





Total 
Value 








£ mn. ~~ — so % 

Building Work.......... 261 +l — —3 -12 —I1 
Plant and Machinery..... 622 +10 +13 +4 —4 — 3 
WE So inca ceases 43 +29 —-9 +5 +8 +57 
(i +9 48 42-6 +3 








there had always been some discrepancy in results particu- 
larly in 1955. That.the more recent figures are no longer 
strictly comparable with those for 1955 and 1956 matters 
less, since their main purpose is to indicate current changes 
in industrialists’ spending and future intentions. In addi- 
tion, the board is now publishing actual expenditures, as 
well as percentage changes, and—more valuable still— 
changes in the volume of quarterly expenditure, which it 
arrives at by applying to the current price figures “ the most 
appropriate available price indices.” Hedged with proper 
caution, the new series of volume changes show sufficient 
of a smooth trend since 1955 to confirm that the level of 
spending in real terms started to decline last autumn. On 
new building work, the decline appears to have started 
during the early summer of 1957. 


BANKS AND HIRE PURCHASE 


The Scottish Merger 


OLLOWING immediately upon the announcement of the 
bid for all the shares of Olds Discount company, details 
were announced last week of the proposed merger of the 
Commercial Bank of Scotland and the National Bank of 
Scotland. The two schemes are closely connected, and their 
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implications reach far beyond Scotland. It is proposed—the 
approval of shareholders has still to be obtained—that the 
National shall be merged into the Commercial Bank on the 
basis of six £1 units, 8s, paid, of National Consolidated 
stock for five new Commercial Bank “A” shares which 
will become 10s. shares fully paid. The effect will be 
that shareholders of the National Bank—that is to all intents 
and purposes Lloyds Bank—will hold around 37 per cent in 
the combined institution, which will then be renamed the 
National Commercial Bank of Scotland. Lloyds’ proportion 
is notably smaller than could apparently be justified on the 
National Bank’s share of combined deposits or of combined 
balance sheet totals. On either of those bases a share of 44 
per cent would have been about right. But it may well be 
that the capital of the Commercial Bank’s existing wholly 
owned hire purchase subsidiary, Scottish Midland Guaran- 
tee Trust, is under-valued in the books, at £2.87 million. 


The New Olds 


¥ F the bid for Olds succeeds—and the shares of this finance 

house are more widely spread than those of other houses 
that have been the subject of bids by banks—the new 
National Commercial of Scotland will have interests in two 
HP finance houses (whose business is to a large extent com- 
plementary, Olds doing much block discounting of retailers’ 
paper on “small unit” consumer goods, while SMGT 
finances mainly cars and capital goods). But it appears 
that the Scottish bank will not have a majority interest in 
these companies ; that will be held by Lloyds Bank, which 
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through a stake in no less than four hire purchase ventures 
(see table below) seems likely to have the largest interest 
in hire purchase of any bank in Great Britain. The bid 
for Olds involves £9} million, and that would be a big 
sum for the Scottish institution. Accordingly, Lloyds Bank 
is being directly associated in the bid (though it is formally 
made by Lazards on behalf of the Scottish Midland 
Guarantee Trust). 

The form of the eventual association of the Scottish bank 
with the two subsidiaries has not been finally worked out, 
but one possibility is the formation of a holding company 
to own the two houses in which Lloyds Bank and the 
National Commercial would be the shareholders. It seems 
that Lloyds might take as much as 50 per cent in the 
holding company ; and this, together with its 37 per cent 
in the National Commercial, would give it a total interest of 
around 68 per cent in both Olds and the Scottish Midland 
Trust. Lloyds has stated that it does not intend to increase 
its holding in the combined Scottish bank. 


NYLON ” 


70 million lb a year? 


HEN the new {10 million British Nylon Spinners’ 

plant outside Portsmouth is in commission it will 

add about 20 million lb annually to the country’s 
nylon spinning capacity and raise it to something between 
60 and 70 million lb of yarn a year. Current output 
of nylon is something of a mystery ; the figures are totalled 





The Finance of Hire Purchase 


i ypeconn: these holiday weeks the 
structure of hire purchase finance 
has been transformed. Nine of the 


FINANCE HOUSE : NEW INTERESTS AND PAST SOURCES 


HP & | Share 
Date of other | capital 


Ad- 
vances 


accounts credit | & free Loan & bills De- twelve members of the Finance Houses 
bus- | res- capital dis- posits association are involved in links with 
iness erves* counted 
Ginn) tan) Glnnd Ged Chand ten parent banks. The first column of 
Barclays : the table shows the proposed associa- 
£4-0 mn., 25% in | Utd. Dominions Trust 30 .6.58 77-1 8-4 0-2 14-7 61:8 tions. The right-hand side of the 
Lloyds : wis 
(I) £3-Omn., 25% in | Bowmaker .......... 31.10.57 16-1 | 3-6 — 82 5:5 table SUMEEETISCS the existing sources 
(2)?£6-5 mn.,?68% int _ eee sense aa = 2 —_ + a of the hire purchase houses finance, as 
3) 68% (2) int! Scot. Mid. Guar. Trust 26.10. . : —_— : . : 
) 34%, (2) int. Industrial Banking Corpn. (Olds shown by their last balance sheet 
| 50%, San. Montagu 25%, (though subsequent increases in capital 
5 ° . . . 
seit Guinness Mahon 2574)..... 0-2 except those in connection with the 
£2:7 mn., 100% in | Forward Trust....... 30. 4.58 63 | 09 — 20 2-9 bank deals have been taken into 
National Provincial : account). 
£9-5 mn., 100% in | Nth. Central Wagon.. 31.12.57 22-0 | 3-7 1-3 8-3 6-9 


Westminster : 





) 
£2-0 mn., 20% in | >Mercantile Credit ... 30. 9.57 19:2 | 4:1 0-3 89 5-4 Emilion 
“aa. 209 80 SIX LARGEST 
‘0 mn., 
Royal Bankof Scotland, | B h W: 31.12.57 11-8 2-2 3-2 2°6 5-1 ne 
Willi D 8, if ritis ee oa. : . . : : 
Glyn Mis: : . TOTAL BUSINESS 
2-4 mn, 40% in \J 
Comm. Bank of Scot. : — 
(I) 32% (2) in | Scot. Mid. Guar. Trust 26.10. 57$ 13-3 See above EJ peposits 
(2) 32% (2) in | Olds Discount ....... 31.12.57 14-9 See above WE CAPITAL 
Other members of Finance Houses Association : : 
Lombard Banking 
(holding by Cable & 
Wireless) ......... 31.12.57 19-2 2-9 — 272 18-6 
Mutual Finance 
(Thos. Tilling) ...... 31.12.57 3-7 0-9 0-1 0-6 2-0 
Wagon Finance ...... 31.12.57 4:3 1-9 — 0-1 1-9 
Astley Industrial Trust 30. 6.57 3-2 0-8 —— 2:4 aia 


* Italic figures show capital before addition of new subscription by banks, but include other 
issues made since the date of the balance sheet. + Net of unearned interest. + In association 
with Scottish banks; see business note ‘‘ The New Olds ”’. 
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with those of rayon and other synthetic fibres such as 
ICI’s “ Terylene” to give a picture that reflects neither 
the erratic progress of the rayon industry nor the so far 
unbroken success story of the other synthetic fibres, rather 
as if the output of wool and cotton was presented as a 
single figure. With ICI’s terylene capacity at present 
between 22 and 30 million lb of yarn a year, and with 
another 20 million of capacity under construction, it is 
probably fair to say that the capacity of the existing BNS 
nylon spinning plants is somewhere around 50 million 
Ib, and that last year’s output was not far short of that 
figure. This compares with estimates that put the capacity 
of western Germany, the most serious rival in the export 
markets, at something approaching 60 million lb not all 
of it fully employed. 

British Nylon Spinners may have to work hard to find 
buyers for this extra weight of output. For what must be 
the first time since the company went into business, its last 
allocation of yarn was not fully taken up by the textile 
industry. This is in itself no more than a straw in the wind, 
for there are large numbers of potential users of nylon who 
have not been able to get yarn allocations. There are even 
larger numbers who might increase their consumption of 
yarn if the price were cut, which might very well be the 
next move that BNS will make. The company intends to 
use the Portsmouth factory mainly for the production of 
industrial yarns and to make it the spearhead of a drive to 
expand new uses, particularly in tyres, furnishing fabrics 
and ropes. 


TELEVISION BOOM 


Granada—the Morning After 


HEY are heady, these television shares, largely because 
iy they are not the investor’s accustomed tipple. The 
taste started a few weeks ago when an enterprising firm of 
stockbrokers noticed the dramatic improvement in the 
revenue of Associated Television and tried to get some of 
the unquoted ordinaries for institutional clients. They 
succeeded. Several thousand shares were bought and sold 
at just over £6 a share. Then the public took charge and 
ATV shares this week topped £9, still unquoted ahd dealt 
in under rule 163 (2) which allows certain transactions in 
shares of companies that have not yet submitted to the full 
discipline of applying for a Stock Exchange quotation. 

If that was sauce for ATV, was it not sauce for Granada 
Group too? It could be argued that Granada controls at 
least as successful a television circuit and is capitalised much 
more cheaply. True there were difficulties. One was that 
the Bernstein family holds 80 per cent of the equity. 
Another that there was no self-evident starting point. A 
5s. share which paid § per cent in 1957 out of 
earnings of only £158,000 before tax and has just diluted its 
capital 100 per cent does not look like fireworks. The 
attraction was the possibility that advertising revenue might 
exceed {10 million this year, with a prospective net profit 
before tax of £3} million this year from television alone. 

A solution was found. As announced: last week a bid, 
now known to have been made by a firm of stockbrokers was 
put through Investment Registry for a block of the 5s. 
ordinary shares at 1§s. or of the §s. “A” ordinaries at 14s. 
With that bid as a landmark dealings started on Monday 
at just over 15s. ; by Monday night the price was 20s., by 
Tuesday evening 33s. 3d., and by Wednesday evening 
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41s. 3d. Such times do not last for ever. On Wednesday 
evening the Stock Exchange Council also took action, and 
none too soon it banned all further dealings save under 
special circumstances (such, it is understood, as a deceased 
account). The transactions done on Wednesday stand, and 
the proud buyers who secured a few shares at over 40s. have 
them, it seems, for life. 


Rule 163 


HE Council of the Stock Exchange gave as its reason 
T the fact that Granada Group has no present intention 
of seeking an official quotation for its shares. The Council 
has acted rightly. The numerous variants of rule 163 are 
intended to allow occasional transactions in various types of 
scrip not officially quoted in London. They were never 
intended to encourage the growth of large markets in the 
shares of companies that have no intention of coming to 
market or of accepting the discipline as to public informa- 
tion and otherwise imposed by the Stock Exchange on those 
seeking a quotation. To allow everything to pass would 
make nonsense of all that has been done to protect the 
investing public. The Stock Exchange Council has 
naturally exposed itself to a risk. It will be quite possible 
for an outside broker by circular or even by advertisement 
to make a market in the Granada shares and to take out 
at some price or other the unhappy buyers at over 4os, It is 
a risk that the Council rightly accepts. 

It is also quite possible that the 5s. shares are indeed 
worth more than 40s. with Granada Television being re- 
organised as a 90 per cent subsidiary and with the possi- 
bility of a profit running into several millions. The modest 
capital of Granada Group is geared to a fantastic height. 
It will consist of 


£800,000 43 per cent Ist preference 

£400,000 6 per cent second preference 

£350,000 in 1,400,000 §s. ordinaries 

£100,000 to be issued in “ A” ordinaries to executives 

£350,000 in 1,400,000 “ A” ordinaries. 

The unknown factor is what Granada has to pay for loans 
raised when television was making losses. 

Mr Bernstein, it may be added, has also said that he 
deplores the speculation in the shares and that the family 
has sold none either directly or indirectly. All the dealing, 
therefore, and much more than 50,000 shares seem to have 
changed hands in the first three days of this week, must 
have been in the 20 per cent of the company that that 
family does not own. If the Bernstein family is not interested 
at 40Ss., it seems to follow that the bid at 15s. is also doomed 
to failure. The bid may nevertheless have served its 
purpose. 


AERODYNAMICS 


A Revolution—Or Not? 


AMINAR flow is one of those aerodynamic discoveries 
that occur every so often in the history of flight and 
either change its face overnight, as the jet engine did, or 
sink after a brief flutter into oblivion. Developed by 
Handley Page, laminar flow is a device to reduce the resist- 
ance of air to the passage of an aircraft flying through it 
which, gravity apart, is the most serious difficulty with 
which the machine has to contend. Such drag is at its 
lowest when the air flows smoothly, but with the increasing 
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size and speed of modern aircraft, the tendency for the air- 
flow to break up and become turbulent is difficult to combat. 
Laminar flow is intended to stop this trouble before it has 
time to start. The turbulence begins in the layer of air in 
direct contact with the skin of the aircraft, from there the 
effect snowballs upwards and outwards through successive 
layers. By sucking this immediate “ boundary layer ” into 
the wing through slots and porous steel before it begins 
to show signs of digging in its toes, the airflow can be 
kept smooth over all the most vulnerable surfaces (wings 
and tail) and the aircraft, as a result, can fly much farther 
on the same engine power and the same weight of fuel. 
The Ministry of Supply has always given Handley Page 
considerable support in testing this theory. An old Vampire 
fighter, its wings modified on these lines, has been flying 
for three or four years with sufficiently promising results to 








ton civil airliner. 





















Spanning the Forth 


A ROAD bridge over the Firth of 
Forth at a point near Queensferry, 
where the estuary narrows to less than 
a mile a few- miles upstream from will have a clearance of 150 ft which 
Edinburgh and Leith, became, sud- will comfortably allow the biggest air- 
_denly, something more than a century craft carrier to reach Rosyth naval base 





8,000 tons of 2-ft wide cable containing 
11,618 wires; its piers and viaducts 
will be of reinforced concrete. It, also, 






old dream a week ago when the joint 
board set up by the local authorities 
concerned actually placed orders with 
contractors for the bridge to be built. 
The firm that is to undertake the first 
stage of the work, the pier foundations, 
the two side towers, and the anchorages 
for the main cables of what will be the 
largest suspension bridge outside the 
United States—and the fourth largest 
in the world—states that it will start 
work on the site almost as soon as 
the Secretary of State for Scotland 
approves its contract. Moreover, the 
consulting engineers for the project 
suggest that the bridge may now be 
opened for traffic, with two 24 ft 
carriageways, two cycle tracks and two 
footpaths, and 12 miles or so of 
approach roads from the A.8 and A.g 
trunk roads to the south and the A.go 
to the north, towards the end of 1962 
or early 1963—which is less than five 
years hence. Thus, going on Mr 
Watkinson’s remarks a short while ago 
on the proposed Severn Bridge, work 
on that equally colossal scheme— 
which, with a central span of 3,240 ft 
or just 60 ft shorter than the Forth, 
would become the world’s fifth largest 
suspension bridge—could probably 
start roughly when the Forth bridge 
is nearing completion. 

The new Forth bridge will be built 
about half a mile upstream and at a 
slight angle to the now nearly 70-year 
old cantilever railway bridge, a massive 
Victorian network of more than 50,000 
tons of steel that was eight years 
abuilding. The road bridge will need 
some 32,000 tons of steel, including 


further upstream. John Howard and 
Company have the £2.2 million con- 
tract for the substructure, or the first 
stage. The £83 million contract for 
the superstructure has gone to a new 
consortium of three firms: Dorman 
Long, who put up the Sydney bridge ; 
Cleveland Bridge and Engineering, 
who were responsible for the Zambesi 
bridge ; and Sir William Arrol, who 
constructed the existing rail bridge. 
The two remaining contracts, worth 
over £54 million for the approach 
roads and viaducts, have not yet been 
put out for tender. Forming con- 
sortiums, a new habit for the civil 
engineering industry in this country, 
has happened once or twice lately in 
the present roads programme. 

An intriguing point about \this pro- 
ject is its source of finance. The most 
recent estimate of the total cost, about 
£164 million, is over {£10 million 
greater than in 1947 when parlia- 
mentary powers were obtained and 
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justify going on to the second stage, a research aircraft 
designed from the outset for laminar flow. Handley Page 
is finishing the blueprints for such an aircraft and expects 
to have it flying in 23 years. For a research aircraft it is 
relatively large, being more than 70 ft long and weighing, 
fully laden, more than 16 tons (and incidentally following 
the current fashion by putting its engines close to the tail). 
This is partly due to the need to experiment with wings 
built to a much bigger scale than those of the Vampire if 
the results are to be directly applicable to a big, 100 to 200- 
But it also arises from the company’s 
own anxiety to kill two birds with one stone and use the 
research aircraft as a prototype for a small business jet 
capable of flying the kind of distances that can only be 
operated today by big commercial airliners. At its best, 
laminar flow should increase the range of an aircraft by 


the government agreed to put up as a 
direct grant £4.65 million, or the 
normal proportion of 75 per cent for 
Class I roads, and the local authorities 
committed themselves, not to the re- 
maining £1.55 million as is usually the 
practice, but only to £500,000. The 
other £1 million or so it was then said 
would be met by an exchequer loan to 
be repaid out of tolls. The whole of 
the subsequent increase in cost, appar- 
ently, is also to be borne by the loan, 
making it now nearly {114 million, 
which seems a curious, topsy way of 
gearing the finance for a project of this 
size. Moreover, though the loan is to 
be repaid from tolls within 30 years 
“if am extension is necessary in a 
further period of up to 30 years,” no 
toll charges have yet been settled nor 
does there appear to have been any 
scientific survey or estimate of likely 
traffic beyond an old, now much out- 
dated, figure and the known but not 
very relevant volume of traffic that uses 
the present small ferry. That this road 
bridge has been canvassed for so long 
and may well be a desirable and useful 
project by itself can hardly excuse the 
lack of such prudent figuring, particu- 
larly as the last few years have seen the 
emergence of improved tools for traffic 
studies and as this scheme is the first 
modern one to be financed mainly by 
a loan and toll charges. 
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60 per cent for a given fuel consumption, and the market 
for business aircraft is growing rapidly and is still, in con- 
trast to that for commercial airliners, open to all-comers. 


BIDS AND DEALS 


Penny and Pound Packets 


FTEN the metaphors applied to takeover bids are taken 

from warfare. Sometimes it might be more appro- 
priate to take them from cards. In an unexciting game of 
poker, the bids for Angostura Bitters have been raised in 
pennies. JCB started off with a bid of tos. for each prefer- 
ence share and 25s. for each ordinary share in Angostura 
Bitters. The Government of Trinidad and Tobago, anxious 
to keep the business in Trinidad, ante-ed up and added 6d. 
to the bids. JCB, not to be outdone, added a penny to 
each of the offers, making them Ios. 7d. and 25s. 7d., say- 
ing that it had no intention of moving the business from 
Trinidad and that if the Government raised the stakes again 
it would throw its hand in. The Government did so, raising 
the bids by another penny to Ios. 8d. and 25s. 8d., saying 
that JCB’s reassurance “is no guarantee that a profitable 
operation will be continued in Trinidad.” 

Sometimes there is a suspicion that the normal rules 
of the game are not being followed. This occurred when 
Federated Securities, for an unnamed principal, made a 
bid for only part of the ordinary share capital of Brough 
Nicholson and Hall, makers of textile smallwares. The offer 
was 9s. for 120,000 of the §s. ordinary shares. But 
apparently the rules are to be followed after all. The 
principal is Francis Sumner, an industrial holding company, 
which already owns about 36 per cent of Brough Nicholson 
and Hall’s equity. The latest bid, if successful, would give 
Francis Sumner control, and, if control is secured, Francis 
Sumner intends to make a share exchange offer for the 
remainder of the Brough Nicholson and Hall ordinary shares 
on a basis not less favourable than the cash bid. 

Where bigger sums are involved the game may never 
start, the two sides getting together to agree. Thus the 
directors of Thompson Brothers (Bilston), general engineers, 
have agreed to the offer by John Thompson, the boiler 
making member of a nuclear power consortium, of 35s. in 
cash for every {1 6 per cent tax free preference share and 
one John Thompson §s. ordinary unit for every two Bilston 
5s. ordinary units. As Bilston has 10,394 preference shares 
and 1,911,584 ordinary shares in issue, the bid, at a price 
of 24s. 6d. on the John Thompson ordinary shares, is worth 
about {1.2 million. Before the market suspected an offer, 
the Bilston ordinary units stood at 8s. 3d. This compares 
with an effective bid price of 12s. 3d., but before Bilston 
suffered a trading set-back in 1955 and 1956, its shares 
fetched higher prices than this. 


DRUGS 


The Chemists’ Cut 


CERTAIN amount of embarrassment all round has been 
A caused by last week’s strictures of the Committee of 
Public Accounts about the profits made by chemists on 
national health service prescriptions. The drug bill of the 
health service is running now at an estimated £74 million 
a year, 40 per cent of which goes to the chemists and the 
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balance to the manufacturers. For years the rising cost of 
the drug bill was attributed to high manufacturers’ costs, 
particularly for “ proprietary” medicines prescribed and 
sold under registered trade names. The PAC has unearthed 
some evidence to suggest that much of the high cost could 
fairly be attributed to chemists. 

The sum that a chemist is paid for dispensing a national 
health service prescription is arrived at by calculating 
the cost of the drug from the price lists prepared by the 
big wholesale houses, and adding to this an agreed sum 
for services. Wholesalers, however, allow a discount on 
bulk orders. A pilot survey taken among 2,370 chemists, 
and covering besides commonly prescribed codeine and 
phenobarbitone tablets such homely remedies as rhubarb 
pills (no toe of frog ?) showed that for the majority of 
the 30 drugs listed, chemists were making a “ concealed ” 
profit that averaged 14 per cent, instead of the 3-4 per cent 
allowed by the Ministry. The PAC was understandably 
indignant, and critical of the laxity of the Ministry of 
Health in allowing profits on this scale to be made three 
years after the Treasury first pointed them out. 

If the Ministry was embarrassed, so also were the 
chemists. Both underestimated the quantities in which 
doctors were likely to prescribe certain drugs and the huge 
tonnages in which patients were capable of consuming 
them. In some cases, the standard quantity of drug on 
which prices were calculated has been scaled up by a large 
factor ; that for codeine tablets, for example, has been 
raised from 1,000 to 5,000 tablets, and the new price 
includes a sizeable discount. In other cases, manufacturers 
have themselves cut list prices. But there are two points 
to offset the benefit a chemist gets from this extra discount 
In dispensing a bulk consignment into a large number of 
small prescriptions a chemist loses a certain proportion 
in the process. A pound weight of a given drug contains, 
for example, 7,000 grains ; but it is physically impossible 
to obtain from this 70 prescriptions of 100 grains each. 
The proportion lost varies with the consistency of the 
preparation ; it is, for example, quite high in the case of 
viscous, sticky liquids and this loss can eat into the 
chemist’s bulk discount. The second, more serious 
grievance is that one or two chains of retail chemist shops 
have their own big wholesaling and manufacturing divisions. 
These companies, by their very trading structure, stand 
to make much bigger profits on the standard dispensing 
tariff than the retail chemist who is neither manufacturer 
nor wholesaler. A separate tariff for the two types of 
chemist has been suggested many times but the Ministry 
of Health has baulked at the accounting difficulties this 
would create. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


Argument on Interest Rates 


UILDING societies cannot reduce their charge for mort- 
gages without also reducing the rates they pay to 
shareholders and depositors and since the composite rate 
of income tax has risen again this year by a further penny 
in the £ to §s. 7d. their margin of retained profit has been 
still further narrowed. It is therefore likely that with Bank 
rate down to 43 per cent the coming months will see reduc- 
tions in interest both paid and charged. But in facing the 
problem the usual divergences between societies have 
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witt longe end 
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Extracts from the Liverpool precedents 
(Municipal Records) circa 1576. 


This year the XVIth of M’che being 
Saterdaye, a swyft longe vessell called A 
firyggett, whereof at yt present Mr. Will’m 
Standleye was called Captain betwene the 
howres of vj and seaven of ye clocke in the 
mornynge rydinge in rode in the ryver of 
Liv’ pole over against the towne on a 
Saterdaye, sonk down in to ye 

water and dryven with the 

surging seas and tempests 


from place to place untill 
she was sore spoyled A 
& lost thre goodlie 


Caste pec’s of 
ordin’nce wch done, 
with industrie and 
labour of men & 
boats was aft’wards 
brought uppe into ye 
Poole, &c’’. 


Today the Port possess 27 miles of quays on which modern equipment handles 
freights for the largest cargo vessels afloat. Adjacent are the 3 great Industrial 
Estates of Kirkby, Speke and Aintree, poised for the rec eipt of imports and 
exports alike. The industrialist of tomorrow looks with increasing interest to the sites 
and financial facilities offered by 
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Centre of Industrial Prosperity 
Write to LIVERPOOL CORPORATION, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL 2. 
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EXECUTORS & 
TRUSTEES 


holding shares in family businesses and small 
public companies may well have to meet 
Estate Duty liabilities by selling these hold- 
ings. But it will usually be desired to avoid 
selling out or loss of control. Estate Duties 
Investment Trust — known as EDITH — was 
formed to assist in this problem. 


Estate Duties Investment 
Trust Limited 


Our booklet, E6, ‘The Death Duty Problem’ 
wil be sent on request. 


? 


HEAD OFFICE: 
7 Drapers’ Gardens, London EC2. National 0231 
BRANCHES: 

Birmingham: 214 Hagley Road. Edgbaston 4181 
Leicester: 31 Friar Lane. Granby 854 
Manchester: 73 Whitworth Street. Central 5429 
Leeds: Headrow House. Leeds 22727 


Edinburgh: 33 Charlotte Square. Edinburgh 30212 





Part of the Belgian Congo Pavilion which incorporates the 
largest single Lumenated Ceiling installation in Europe. Some 
idea of the scope of this installation can be obtained by compar- 
ing its size with that of the figures in the foreground. 


International triumph for 


LUMENATED 
CEILINGS 


at the 
Brussels Exhibition 


The evenly diffused and shadowless lighting pro- 
vided by the Lumenated Ceiling technique has 
scored an international success as the lighting system 
for many pavilions at the Brussels Exhibition. 
In one alone, the Belgian Congo Pavilion, an 
impressive area of 27,000 sq. ft. has been installed. 
Just over double this area is used throughout the 
Exhibition as a whole, by the United States, 
Venezuela, the U.S.S.R., and on many other inter- 
national pavilions and trade display stands. 


A BRILLIANT NEW IDEA IN ARCHITECTURAL LIGHTING 


LUMENATED CEILINGS LIMITED 


Alliance House, Caxton St., London, S.W.1. ABBEY 7113 
LIMITED, 


Registered Offices: THERMOTANK 


150 HELEN 


10 Bothwell Street, Glasgow, C.2. CENTRAL 6571/2 
STREET, GLASGOwW, swi 
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developed. The Halifax society announced a cut hot on 
the heels of the Bank rate decision ; its mortgage rate comes 
down from 6 per cent to 5} per cent on December Ist for 
old and new borrowers. Its share interest rate comes down 
from 33 per cent to 34 per cent and its deposit rate from 
34 per cent to 3 per cent also with effect from Decem- 
ber Ist on existing accounts, though the new rates were 
made immediately applicable to new investors. The Build- 
ing Societies Association on the other hand prefers a more 
leisurely pace. A meeting has been convened for September 
12th to discuss interest rates. The clear intention is present 
in the minds of important members of the Council that 
interest rates should be held where they are until about the 
end of this year or early next year and that then lower 
interest rates may well have to be accepted. If there were 
yet another reduction in Bank rate before the end of the 
year, almost everyone admits that rates would have to be 
promptly reduced. 

Big societies including the Woolwich and the Abbey 
National are standing behind the association’s approach and 
there can be little doubt that the Co-operative Permanent 
will this week take a similar decision. The problem, as 
these societies see it, is that there is often a considerable 
time lag between a lowering of interest rates generally 
which makes building society investment at present rates 
more obviously attractive, and the extra inflow of money 
that could be expected to ensue. There was evidence of a 
modest improvement in the inflow of money in June and 
July, but decidedly no flood. The doubt in the minds of 
these people is not whether the line should be held until 
December or January and then released, but whether it will 
be advisable to say so on the occasion of the meeting of 
September 12th. On that point the movement is divided. 
Meanwhile there are at the fringe certain interest rates that 
seem to call for earlier adjustment. Among these are the 
7 per cent mortgages owned by the Scottish Amicable 
society at the time of its absorption by the Co-operative, 
and still paying that rate. It was doubtful wisdom of the 
now absorbed society to make the borrowers pay for the 
society’s mistakes in investment policy, and there seems a 
clear obligation on the Co-operative society to reduce the 
rate. The group of smaller London societies that last winter 
moved to 4 per cent net share interest and 7 per cent mort- 
gage interest will also have to do some hard thinking if 
it wishes to retain the goodwill of borrowers. 

That slow motion type of rate adjustment is 
obviously not what the Halifax society would have liked. 
It would have preferred the big five societies to announce 
an immediate cut, allowing the small and medium-sized 
ones to stay where they were and achieve some growth 
at the expense of their larger competitors. There is, how- 
ever, no early prospect of an agreement on such lines, 


AMERICAN INSURANCE RATES 


Seeing the Light 


HE ECONOMIST of July 12th reviewed American 
underwriting results and described the extraordinary 
control maintained by the superintendent of insurance over 
the insurance companies in New York State. By law, com- 
panies must submit their rates for the superintendent’s 
approval or rejection before they quote them to their cus- 
tomers. They have the right to appeal to the courts against 
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his decisions, but until two months ago no case of this 
nature had ever been heard by the State judges—the com- 
panies took whatever the superintendent gave them. But at 
last the worm turned ; an action brought in the appellate 
division challenged the superintendent’s decision and 
resulted in a crushing defeat for him. 

In October of last year the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters filed with the-superintendent a new scale of 
rates for automobile liability risks, involving an increase of 
93 per cent for private cars and 5.9 per cent for trucks, 
Motor accidents in New York had been increasing in number 
for years and shot up by more than 11 per cent in the first 
nine months of 1957, so the request of the companies 
seemed reasonable enough. But the superintendent turned 
it down mainly because he thought a longer period should 
be taken in deciding whether the rates were adequate. He 
held that, despite the rapidly worsening conditions, rates 
should be based on a period going back to 1952, which 
would mean in effect that, in a period of inflation and 
enormously increasing traffic, underwriters must fix their 
rates largely on the conditions of six years ago. 

The calculations that the Court went through before 
reaching its judgment were involved and abstruse, as the 
following quotation shows : 


Petitioners (i.e. the companies) computed by customary 
methods the experience loss ratio which is the percentage 
of the present premium currently being expended for losses. 
Division of the figure found as the experience loss ratio by 
the percentage of the future rate that will be available for 
losses yields the ratio of the defined future rate level to 
the present rate level, and deduction therefrom of unity (the 
present rate level) furnishes the percentage of increase 
required. 


The result of this appeal was certainly right, whether the 
formulae were correct or not. But to a British mind the 
whole business is simply unintelligible. For the legislature 
to insist on an insurance company making losses year after 
year while.a civil servant (with almost unlimited power in 
his hands) hums and haws over the trading accounts to find 
reasons why rates should not go up would be remarkable 
anywhere, though in an authoritarian state or in a socialistic- 
ally planned economy it might be understandable. But that 
it should happen in the great home of free enterprise is 
really extraordinary. Are American business men so helpless 
and so innocent that they need a bureaucrat to chaperon 
them against the underwriters’ wiles ? 


MERCURY 


The Cartel Sits Back 


ERCURY often moves independently from other metals, 
M and its moves are sometimes mercurial. At present 
demand is slack ; the leading producers, Italy and Spain, 
cannot sell all their output ; stocks in producers’ hands are 
mounting ; yet the price has been edging upwards. The 
chief reason is the strong selling policy pursued by Italy 
and Spain, which together produce about 60 per cent of 
world supplies. The Italo-Spanish cartel, Mercurio- 
Europeo, was ruptured in 1948 and has not been officially 
revived but the two leading producers seem to be mait- 
taining at least a tacit understanding. Their current price 
of £80 a flask (76 lb) fob remains just above the general 
market level, 
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Domestic Appliances 


Liquid Meters and Fluid Automation 


Electricity Meters 


and Control Systems 
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the secret TELEPHONE SLOANE OII1 


TEMPERATURE LIMITED TELEX No. 23372 


BURLINGTON ROAD LONDON SWé6 ENGLAND 
Tel: RENown 5813 (P.B.X.) Cables: Temtur, Londen 


LARGEST PRODUCER OF AIR CONDITIONING UNITS OUTSIDE THE USA | 
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There has been a double price system since the end of 
last year, but the open market price in the course of this 
year has gradually climbed from £70 to £79. This is 
partly because the flow of Mexican mercury which swamped 
the market late last year has dried up. Other more marginal 
producers—Turkey, Chile and Peru and latterly the Philip- 
pines—have been offering more metal but the quantities 
have been insignificant. 

The US Government has given an assurance that it will 
continue to take any domestically produced mercury at $225 
and Mexican mercury at $205 (the same price allowing for 
the $20 import duty) and that assurance has put a floor of 
around £73 under the market. Italy has reorganised its 
industry into the new Mercurio-Italio consortium and is 
understood to have cut back output and to be willing to sit 
on supplies for the time being. 


THE SWITCH TO OIL 


Heat on Hire Purchase 


OUSEHOLDERS who use oil central heating have begun 
H to be offered the chance to contract for their oil at 
the cheapest rates, and to spread their payment for it over 
the whole year. The Shell-Mex and BP distributive organ- 
isation is now approaching customers with the proposition 
of contracting for an agreed supply—say two or three 500- 
gallon orders for a reasonable-sized domestic installation— 
and paying for it by monthly instalments, not in the 
“lumps” of £30 or more that 500 gallons cost. The 
oil companies prefer to deliver in the biggest “ drops” 
they can: premium rates are charged for smaller quanti- 
ties. Whether customers can physically take their require- 
ments in such large “drops” will depend on the size 
of their own storage tanks: a tank to take 500-600 gallons 
of gas oil is a fairly large object and not handsome. But 
storage facilities in homes large enough to use oil central 
heating today are likely to be substantial: this new method 
of oil marketing is less likely to meet significant difficulties 
on this count than the similar ideas now being mooted in 
the coal trade. 

Whether one could hope to sell a householder five tons of 
coal and let him pay by instalments depends physically on 
whether he has room for five tons in his cellar and financi- 
ally on whether it would pay him to store it. While stocks 
are at their present level the customer need not worry about 
getting prompt delivery from his merchant—or another. 
Whether merchants, and behind them the National Coal 
Board, would be prepared to offer discounts for such quanti- 
ties—and for the favour of taking the coal off their hands— 
is another matter : but there are signs that some, at any 
rate, of the coal merchants are beginning to realise that for 
the present at least coal has to be sold. The consumption 
figures should certainly be drumming this lesson home : 
in the first half of the year Britain used about 3} million 
tons, or 3 per cent, less coal than in the first half of 1956 
(excluding 1957 as an odd year for the fuel pattern). In the 
same months deliveries of the black oils for general con- 
sumption in Britain (actual figures of oil used have not yet 
been published) show a rise of 2 million tons, or nearly 
45 per cent. This extra oil consumption, reckoned, in 
terms of coal equivalent, is roughly equivalent to the 
drop in coal usage: so far this year, one could explain 
the drop in coal consumption quite simply as a further 
switch to oil. 
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GUIDED WEAPONS 


One-Man Missiles 


YE RADIO is the latest of a growing list of manufacturers 
P to enter a candidate for one of the most tempting 
stakes in the guided weapon business, a one-man missile 
capable of knocking out tanks at ranges of one to two 
miles. The essence of these missiles is that they shall be 
both portable, and capable of putting a tank out of action ; 
the two requirements tend to be mutually contradictory 
since a weapon light enough to be carried has difficulty 
in packing a warhead large enough to be able to destroy 
heavy armour. The Australian Malkara missile that the 
British Army is shortly to test has thrown portability to 
the winds in favour of fire power and weighs as much as 
200 Ib. But it remains easy to manceuvre in the field. 

The other candidates are all much smaller. A French 
missile of this type was in the hands of Israeli soldiers and 
knocking out Egypt’s Stalin III tanks during the Suez 
fighting. This has been followed by a Swiss and a British 
version built by Vickers-Armstrongs, both claimed to have 
more powerful warheads but still measuring no more than 
3 feet long and weighing, in the case of the Vickers’ missile, 
no more than 30 lb with its launcher. This is well 
within the capacity of an infantryman who normally carried 
up to 70 lb of equipment. The Pye missile barely meets 
the requirement of portability. It measures 5 feet long and 
carries a correspondingly much greater size and weight of 
warhead. All these smaller missiles use a common form 
of guidance, signals sent down wires that are played out by 
the missile in flight. Pye, which has experience of providing 
electronics for the Army, plainly believes that the services 
will set more store by sheer fire-power than they do by 
neatness and portability. Vickers-Armstrongs believes the 
opposite, and the interesting feature about both these 
British weapons is that they have been developed entirely 
as private ventures and without any Government encourage- 
ment by two companies that have not been involved in 
guided weapon production (a contract of Vickers was 
cancelled with the demise of the aircraft it was due to arm). 
The Army has never directly invited tenders for such 
miniature anti-tank missiles ; it has tested but rejected the 
French weapon. It remains to be seen whether either 
British make will fare better. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Imports cheapened ag.in slightly in July; a seasonal 
decline in the prices of some imported fruit and vegetables 
and a continued fall in the prices of basic materials more 
than offset a rise in the cost of imported manufactures. 
Based on 1954=100, the index of import prices fell from 
99 in June to 98 in July; the export price index was 
unchanged at 110 so that the terms of trade (the ratio of 
import to export prices) improved from go to 89. In the 
six months February to July the terms of trade fluctuated 
between 89 and go. 


* * * 


A seasonal fall of 7 per cent in the new business of the 
hire purchase finance houses in June is. recorded by the 
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Board of Trade. The total debt outstanding to the finance 
houses, however, continued to increase, so that despite a 
small fall in the debt owing to retailers, the total H.P. 
debt showed a rise of nearly one per cent at £503 million, 


against £499 million in May. 


* * x 


Following the announcement that the Admiralty is to 
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lease the Malta dockyard to a new associate company of C. 
H. Bailey, C. H. Bailey stated that it will find sufficient of 
the £750,000 equity to have a controlling interest in the 
company. It is hoped to arrange for a substantial part of 


the finance by a loan from the Colonial Development Cor- 


poration secured on a debenture. 


The balance of the 


equity of the Maltese Company is to be subscribed by 


Maltese 
Corporation. 


interests and by the 


Colonial Development 
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ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


HE half-yearly report of Associated 
Electrical Industries was largely 
anticipated two months ago in the state- 
ment on trading for the first four months 
of 1958, made at the time of its £25 mil- 
lion debenture issue. The increased 
turnover but lower trading profits then 
foreshadowed are now shown in figures. 
In the half year to June 30th the value 
of output jumped £9.4 million (13.8 per 
cent over the corresponding half of the 
previous year) to £77.3 million, but 
the trading profit before tax fell 
£160,000 to £4,840,000. The group, like 
Sisyphus, seems temporarily doomed 
to the task of rolling up the volume of 
sales gallantly but steadily losing ground. 
But the comparison with the second half 
of 1957 is in one way less discouraging ; 


1957 1957 1958 


Ist half 2nd half Ist half 

‘ £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
COE sik cccsaae 84-5 93-3 80-2 
TUPROVET 22sec 67-9 81-8 77-3 

Trading profits .. 6-76 6-94 6-99 

Depreciation ..... 1-76 1-95 2°15 


Profit before tax. 5-00 4:99 4-84 


the profit before tax has fallen £150,000 
but turnover has declined from the high 
level of £81.8 million, giving a slightly 
improved profit ratio of 6.3 per cent 
against 6.1 per cent. This ratio was 7.4 
per cent in the first half of 1957. Depre- 
ciation—the depreciation of more modern 
and expensive plant—has played a deci- 
sive role in these figures ; over the last 
three half-years gross trading profits have 
improved, but depreciation has risen still 
faster, reducing profits before tax in each 
half year. The change in orders received 
has been significant ; after rising from 
£84.5 million to £93.3 million between 
the first and second halves of 1957, they 
dropped below the comparative figure 
for 1957 to £80.2 million in the latest 
half-year. The quarterly dividend is 
repeated at 2} per cent. 


DISTILLERS 


T 26s. 13d. xd the 6s. 8d. ordinary units 

in Distillers yield 5.1 per cent. This 
blue-chip yield can be justified by the 
group’s historical strength and by the 





latest financial results. In the year to 
March 31st, sales rose by 3} per cent, 
topping the £200 million mark for the 
first time; gross income rose by 4} per 
cent, from £22,452,798 to £23,463,856; 
and the ordinary dividend was raised 
from 18} to 20 per cent. Liquid assets 
of ‘nearly £7 million amply cover out- 
standing capital commitments of £1.9 
million. Later this year, the directors 
propose to make a scrip issue. When 
they do so they will review the group’s 
need to finance capital expenditure in 
the coming years “to ensure that any 
additional capital required can, if neces- 
sary, be taken into account in deciding 
upon the form of capitalisation to be 
adopted.” 

But there are tougher times ahead for 
whisky and for the group. This is the 
principal theme of the statement made 
by Sir Graham Hayman, who has suc- 
ceeded Sir Henry Ross as chairman. 
His summing up is that “ unsettled 
conditions ” will prevail for a time but 
that once industry and trade recover the 
group’s “ widespread interests will pro- 
vide good opportunities for further 
progress. But, on whisky, which with 
gin continues to contribute about 75 per 
cent of the group’s earnings, Sir Graham 
has this to say: 

The present production of the industry, 

after allowing for evaporation losses is 
approximately 67 per cent in excess of 
current sales. 

Bigger sales of whisky pushed up 
Distillers’ profits last year but now Sir 
Graham feels that the industry is 
approaching “much more competitive 
conditions,” both at home where the 
rate of increase in consumption has 
been slowing down, and abroad. So 
the activities of the industrial divisions 
take on an even greater importance. 
Last year, these divisions achieved bigger 
sales and profits, concentrated apparently 
in biochemicals, plastics and the “ more 
specialised and profitable chemicals” 
(such as those produced at Grange- 
mouth). Sir Grabam describes the 
market for some of the group’s products 
—which he does not specify—as 
“hesitant” and “uncertain.” If the 
future buoyancy of Distillers’ earnings 
has to depend more on the industrial 
divisions, is it not time that shareholders 
were told a little more about them? 


CANADIAN AND ENGLISH 
STORES 


S HAREHOLDERS in Canadian and English 
Stores lost most of their capital be- 
yond recall when the business of the 
principal subsidiary, Pooles Central 
Warehouse, engaged in the cheapest and 


,most vulnerable end of the hire purchase 


trade, collapsed. Pooles, having made 
a loss of £1,252,474 in 1956-57, and 
another of £1,405,800 in 1957-58, may 
still be making losses, even though the 
new directors, headed by Mr S. R. 
Hogg, have closed down a number of its 
shops. Shares in Pooles, figuring in the 
books at £400,000, are, Mr Hogg says, 
of no value” and the loan to Pooles 
by the parent company of over £2} 
million is “worth far less than the face 
value.” The directors were prepared to 
liquidate Pooles, but United Drapery 
Stores has bought it.. The price remains 
undisclosed, but as Canadian and Eng- 
lish Stores has to write off £2.6 million 
after the deal, it seems to be in the 
region of £300,000. A tax - recovery 
should enable UDS to get rid of Pooles’ 
overdraft; but UDS has taken over a 
large number of small uncollected HP 
debts, not knowing quite how bad some 
of these are; and it will have to meet the 
bills of Pooles’ trade creditors. Do 
Pooles’ shop properties make the price 
and the headache bearable for UDS? 

With Pooles gone, the loan and share 
capital of Canadian and English has to 
be reduced. The proposals to do so 
have not yet been made formally but 
they include the repayment of the pre- 
ference capital at par and the exchange of 
the preferred ordinary stock into new 
preference and ordinary shares. These 
proposals were discussed in these 
columns last week. The most important 
item is that Mr Harry Brooks, who 
earlier cancelled £1,000,000 of his loan 
to the company, is prepared to cancel 
another £1,125,000 and to convert an- 
other £125,000 of it into ordinary shares. 
His and his family’s loan thus comes 
down to £750,000, of which £250,000 is 
to be repaid in the next two or three 
years while the remaining £500,000, non- 
interest bearing until 1962, falls due next 
year for gradual repayment at £20,000 
per annum. This is the biggest sacrifice 
that can be obtained from Mr Brooks. 
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Like it or not, shareholders will have to 
accept this reorganisation or one at least 
as drastic. 

The share capital, as reduced by the 
scheme, emerges as £125,000 in I5 per 
cent 2s. preference shares and £375,000 
in Is. ordinary shares. The capital 
will, in the directors’ opinion, be covered 
by the net tangible assets of the rump 
of the business. The rump is meagre: 
gross earnings of £200,000 or upwards 
a year will accrue from the stores of 
Murray Toll and Oxleys Department 
Store in this country and from retail 
stores in the thinly populated Maritime 
Provinces of Canada. From such profits 
the directors believe they will be able 
to pay a full year’s preference dividend 
in 1960-61 and an ordinary dividend in 
that or the following year. Tax would 
whittle the gross profit down to, say, 
£100,000 or less. The repayment of Mr 
Brooks’ loan will require £20,000 a year 
and the net preference dividend about 
£11,000. Net equity earnings on the 
£375,000 of capital may thus be in the 
region of £70,000 or less: the ordinary 
dividend cannot but be small. Before the 
scheme was announced, the Is. ordinary 


shares stood at 5s. 73d. and the 4s. pre- 


ferred ordinary units at 6s. The ordinary 
shares now stand at 4s. 13d. and the 
preferred ordinary, after touching 
8s. 43d., at 7s. 6d. The last chapters of 
this sorry story have yet to be written. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS 


RIGHTS issue of ordinary shares by 

British Industrial Plastics has been 
given an unusual twist. The company 
is to issue 2,250,000 new 2s. ordinary 
shares at 4s. 6d. each, compared with 
a market price of 6s. 3d. on the existing 
units. Of this issue, 2,081,353 units will 
be offered to existing shareholders in the 
proportion of one for six held, with 
rights to apply for excess shares. The 
remaining 168,647 units are offered to the 
stockbrokers, Messrs Fenn and Crosth- 
waite without rights to apply for excess 
shares, “in consideration of their under- 
writing the issue.” The allocation to 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


the brokers in lieu of normal underwrit- 
ing commission is on current market 
prices equivalent to a commission of 
just over 2 per cent, including sub-under- 
writing. BIP adopted the same way of 
rewarding the underwriters in a rights 
issue five years ago. The method is an 
odd one. It is said to save the com- 
pany about £10,000 in the sense that 
BIP takes into its balance sheet the new 
issue proceeds in full and not, as in the 
normal way, less an underwriting com- 
mission. But, effectively, the cost of 
underwriting is borne by shareholders 
notwithstanding, for they lose the value 
of the rights on the shares allotted to 
the brokers. 


PINCHIN, JOHNSON 


i fe directors of Pinchin, Johnson and 
Associates, the paint manufacturers, 
played safe when they left the ordinary 
dividend for the year to March 31st 
unchanged at 163 per cent. Investors 
are playing for safety too, for at 
18s. 6d. the company’s Ios. ordinary 
units yield 9 per cent. Arithmetically, the 
caution is justified for, though the 
group’s gross income advanced from 
£1,641,294 to £1,810,474, its net income 
rose by no more than £10,356 to £591,032 
(from which the net ordinary dividend 
takes £378,034. 

Caution is even more justified by the 
background of trade. Pinchin, Johnson 
serves many markets and many indus- 
tries. In 1957-58 all its overseas sub- 
sidiaries achieved bigger sales, the 
results of the Canadian company being, 
as Sir Horace Clarke, the chairman, says 
“especially encouraging.” The French 
company made a big loss but since its 
reorganisation its results have improved. 
Sales in this country, “materially assisted 
by the marked recovery experienced in 
the motor car and ancillary industries,” 
reached new records. But, because of an 
increase in Overseas taxation, the surplus 
available to the parent company from 
sales by its overseas subsidiaries was 
lower while the increase in profit at 


home was “ entirely due to the additional’ 


turnover, profit ratios being lower.” 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: Aug. 6 Aug. 20 Sept. $ 
LAST DEALINGS: Aug. 19 Sept. 2 Sept. 16 
ACCOUNT DAY: Aug. 26 Sept. 9 Sept. 23 








Za advance in gilt-edged stocks was 
checked once the immediate re- 
action to the latest reduction in Bank 
rate had spent its course. Prices were 
hesitant last Friday; fractional gains 
were made on Monday, when the 
Financial Times index of Government 
securities edged up to its peak for the 
year of 84.70, but no further movement 
occurred on Tuesday and Wednesday. 

The main interest of the market was 
in industrial shares ; after a little irregu- 
larity on profit-taking last Friday, prices 
rose strongly in a very active market up 
to the close of the old account and im- 
proved further in the new account, 
carrying The Economist indicator to a 
year’s peak of 208.0 on Wednesday, a 
rise of 4.8 on the week. Banks continued 
to attract support, Lloyds rising 2s. 6d. 
to §2s., Midland 1s. to 67s. 9d. and Bar- 
clays 1s. 3d. to 48s. 6d. Among the 
finance houses, United Dominions Trust 
advanced 8s. to 110s. and Olds Discount 
3s. Od. to 34s. 6d. Brewery shares 
strengthened despite disappointing pro- 
duction figures. In motors, Rolls- 
Royce gained 4s. to 95s. and Hawker 
Siddeley gained 2s. 43d. to 31s. 1o}d. 
among aircraft shares. Electrical stocks 
rose sharply, BICC gaining 2s. 9d. to 
46s. 6d. Steel shares advanced on the 
latest election forecasts, Stewarts and 
Lloyds rising 1s. 73d. to 25s. Textiles 
improved with Bradford Dyers gaining 
Is. 3d. to 12s. 9d., but tobacco shares 
eased slightly. 

Oil stocks were generally lower, Shell 
losing 1s. 3d. to 141s. 103d., but Burmah 
gained 2s. 14d. to 60s. 43d. Kaffirs had 
a good week and diamond mines rose, 
De Beers deferred rising 4s. 43d. to 
106s. 104d. Coppers were often easier 
but lead-zinc mines improved. Rubber 
and tea shares showed many gains, Con- 
solidated Tea and Lands gaining ts. 3d. 
to 2§s. 
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171-2 
(Nov. 6) 
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, | 208 -0 166-1 225-0 
‘75 (Aug. 20) | (Feb. 26) (July 10) 





Fixed tie, ‘Bargains 1958 | 1957 
Int.f Yield Marked | | 















o A | High Hign 

Aug. 13. 183-3. 6-11 | 91-37 | 4°84 |10,228 187-7 207°6 
» 14) 184-7 | 6:06 | 91-78 | 4-83 | 11,310 (Aug. 20) (July 9) 

» IS | 184-4 6-07 | 91:76 | 4:84 | 11,541 
»: 18) 184-8 | 6:06 | 91-76 | 4:83 | 13,903 Low Low 
- 19 186-5 6:01 91-76 4-83 12,621 154-4 159-0 
» 20 187-7 5-97 | 91-82 | 4-83 | 12,860 (Feb. 25) (Nov. 5) 
Bases :-—* 1953= 100. ¢ July 1, 1935= 100. + 1998= 100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


BRITISH FUNDS 


AND 
GUARANTEED 
STOCKS _ 


iWar Loan 3%.... 
Funding 23%.... 
Conversion 2%... 
\Exchequer 2% 
Exchequer 3% 
\Conversion 44% 
Exchequer 3%... 
Conversion 43% 
Savings Bds. 3%. 


Funding 3% 


Funding 4% 


Funding 3% 
Victory 4% 


Treasury 33% . 


|Treasury 33% . 
Funding 53%... * ,1982- 34 
Redemption 3%. 
Funding 34%.. 
Consols 4% after Feb. 1957 
War Loan 33% after 1952 
Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961 
Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966 


Consols 24% 


‘Br. Gas 3% 


Agric. Mortgage 5%.....++-1959-89, 
oesceseecebee- oe 
‘ scoceuens <a 
skanéswsi cae ee 
Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1534-2003 
New Zealand 4% 
'S. Rhodesia 23% 
German 7% (Br. Enfaced 5%). 
apan 5% (Enfaced) 


Australia 34%... 
Birmingham 5% 
East Africa 51%. 


L.C.C. 54% 


Last Two 
Dividends 
| (a) (b) (c) 


% | 


15 aj} 21%bCommercial Union 5/-|_ 37/6 
40 a| 60 db Legal & General . 5/- 132/6 
| +20 a} t50 6 Peari 
71324 c\t147}c Prudential ‘A’, 
nee Etc. 
36 6| 10 aBass 
Tha\ 124b,Distillers. . 
15 6| 10 aGuinness 
8 a| 17 b Whitbread ‘A’ 
| Motors & AIRCRAFT 
34a 635 Bristol Aeroplane 10/— 
123c 4 aBritish Motor... 
3a 6 6 Ford Motor «-. «.. £1! 
7 6 3 a\Hawker —: 
123c| 124c\Leyland Motors. . 
5 a\ 15 b\Rolls-Royce.. 
8 cStandard Motor... 


t femenee | oumens lite approx. 94 
(c) Year’s dividend. 
(i) On 15%. 
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Savings Bds. 3%. 
Exchequer 23%. 
Savings Bds. 24%, 1964- 67) 
Savings Bds. 3% .1965- 75) 
Exchequer 53%.. .. 
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Conversion 34%, os 
Conversion 54%..... 1974 
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Treas. 24% ‘after Apr. 1975 
Br. Electric 44% . 1967-69) 
Br Electric 3%.. 
Br Electric 3%.. 
Br. Electric 44%. - 
Br Electric 34% .1976-79 
Br. Gas 4% . coc 
Br. Gas 33% ..<. 
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Br. Transport 3% 1968-73 
\Br. Transport 4°, 1972-77 
Br. Transport 3% 1978-88 


DOMINION, 
CORPORATION AND 
FOREIGN BONDS 
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Price, | Yield, 
iAug. ‘33, Aug. 20, | Aug. 20, 
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ORDINARY 


\Aug. 13, Aug. 20,| Aug. 20, 


BANKS & DIscouNT 

4a\ 5 6Bk. Ldn. & S. Amer. £l\ 3 
6 6} 6 a\Barclays Bank 
4 b| 4 a\Barclays D.C.O. 
Tha 74b Chartered Bank. . aaa 
645,  64a'Lloyds Bank ......£1 
9b 9 a Midland Bank 
5b 5 a Nat. Discount ‘B’.. 
64) 6}a Union Discount... 


~ 
_etet CMbwe auwoonncr® 





+ Tax tree. 


§ lon tax at 8s. 6d. in {. || Ex capitalisation. 
peortbustos ae ls. 6d. per share. 
(}) To latest date. 


(e) To earliest date. 











Int. Bus. M. . .'3744 '371} U.S. Steel . 
82 


Int'l. Nickel ..; 833 
Int’l. Paper . 105 105 
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(a) cohesion dividend. 


(f) Flat yield. (g) On 13%. 
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Last Two | ORDINARY a 
Dividends ~ Aug. 13,/Aug. 20,) Aug. 20, 
(c) STOCKS 1958 
| 7 an ! ax 
| % % |STEEL & ENGINEERING £ s.'@ 
6 | 7 a 63 Babcock & Wilcox. fl 49 /- 5 5 Og 
1} 6 6b 4 aDorman Long ..... 23/9 | % }8 1 7 
6 5 a| 10 bGuest Keen N’fold. A 56/73 | ‘5 24 
3 +2 a| +4 biAlfred Herbert ....f1, 34/9 | 512 0 
6 4a 7 bMetal Box ........ {1 53/6 | 42 3 
- 8b 3 aStewarts & Lloyds.f1 23/43 | 816 0 
3 5 a) 13 bSwan Hunter......£ 1; 53/- | 614 0 
44 | Thb 4 a United Steel. ...... £1, 2 05 8 
6 23a 13b,Vickers........0-- £1 519 5 
ELECTRICAL 
fx 15 24a Assoc. Elec. Inds... £1 S11 3 
6 | 8} Br Ins. Callenders. {1 5 7 8 
a] 433c¢14% aDecca Record ....4/-, ‘ 6 5 0 
7S | 15 c Elect. & Mus. Inds.10/- 3316 § 
a | 4 aEnglish Electric ...£1 419 8 
3 | 635 General Electric ...£1 5 11 10 
| TEXTILES 
Ss | Nil a Bradford Dyers. ft tee 
3 646 Coats, J. & P...... £1 8 410 
44 5 bCourtaulds........ £1 |6 6 10 
- 5 a Lancashire Cotton. .£1) 0 0 0 
43 T$a Patons & Baldwins. £1] 7 6 8 
SHors & Stores | 
9 926 Boots Pure Drug. .5/-| 3 16 10 
- 74a, Debenhams ..... 10/-| 611 0 
6 25 bGt. Universal ‘A’. .5/-| 6 16 10 
1} 22$b Marks & Spen. ‘A! 5/- 312 8 
4} 20 6 United Drapery. . .5/-| 514 8 
103 134a on eae 5/-| 413 8 
SHIPPING 
6 1345 Brit. &Com’ wealth10/- 15 3ill 
3,6 D PEM. i ccs esse {1 810 3 
3 10 c Furness Withy..... £1 517 8 
6 8 bP & O.-Deferred...£1 \6 7 8 
| MISCELLANEOUS 
6 30 clAllied Bakeries ‘A’ 5/- |4 0 0 
3 6 b Assoc. Port. Cem...£1 4 4 0 
44 | 9 b Beecham Group. . .5/- '413 8 
fc) : b Bowater Paper ....£1 6 5 10 
bs 8 6 Br. Aluminium ‘call }411 5 
- 10a Br. Amer. Tob. ..10/-| 519 8 
3 1740|B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd.. .5/-! \4 6 3 
a: | 4 a\Br. Oxygen ....... 1 }5 0 0 
44 11 b|Dunlop Rubber. .10/-| 61110 
- 8 biImp. Chemical..... 1 415 8) 
1} 83a\Imp. Tobacco ..... £1) 1813 0 
9 24a\J. Lucas (Inds.)....£1) }317 5 
1} 846 Monsanto Chem.. .5/-| 45 0 
13 | 5 ajRanks.........- 10/-| 6 40 
6 | 5a\ 9 dA. E. Reed........ 1) 618 3 
a 224c| 224c\Sears Holdings ‘A’ 57 8 6 8 
6 | 12 6} §644a\Tate & Lyle....... 5 12 10 
‘S| 74b| Tha\Tube Investments. .£1| is 3 @ 
— 1246} 5 a'Turner & Newall...£1) 414 5% 
6 6a is Unilever Ltd....... £1 4 210 
f— 4 a\ 16 b\United Dominions. .£1)102 /— 312 6 
/3 Tt4ha 110 b| United — 10/- 71210 
+5 a\ +10 O|British on: fl 101/3 5 4 5 
t5 a| tT o|\Burmah .......... £1 16 9 § 
Tia| 17}$6)Royal Dutch....20 fi Bs 1|219 O 
t5 al t13}d|Shell ...... cece es £1(143/14 al 10} 412 0 
ee «- |Ultramar ....... 10/- sae 
Mines, Etc. | 
154 a4 ‘amie 60 b|Anglo-American .10/-|148/1} |154,45 5 311 
25 9/6 | ¢10 bi\Cons. Tea & Lands.£1) 23/9 25/- 17 8 O 
1245\Cons. Zinc Corp. ...£1) 48/6 rt 2a 
120 6|De Beers Def. Reg. 5/-|102/6 9 7 0 
40 a\Free State Geduld .5/- 3 4 5 
30 c\London Tin ...... 4/- 16 16 10 
50 b|President Brand . .5/- | 816 0 
1%a|Rho. Selection Tst. 5/— por 
25 a|Rhokana Corp. ....£1 a 
3745|United Sua Betong. £1 18 14 0 
60 a|Western Holdings .5/ 100/73 | 519 O 
— York Closing Prices $ 
Aug. Aug. | Aug. | | Aug. 
13 | 20 , 20 
Alcoa. . 22.20 DuPontdeNm./195$ 194}*{N.Y. Central .| 19 18? 
Alumin’m L td. 304 293 |Ford Motors. .| 43} | 41% Sears Roebuck 31 32} 
xen. Elect....} 64$ | 634 § 83 82 
xen. Motors. .| 43} | 43 -| 55% 
yoodyear ....) 89} | 88 36} 
Sree 111 {110} Union Carbide 108 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 


MVOEMS “TOME xccsciccdcuesassce July 19th 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 

Prices atid WAR08..:.0s0cscesces Aug. 9th Western Europe: 
S : A [ I S | I ( S Production and Consumption This week Production and Trade...... Aug. 2nd 
DAUR ciisiviscdacnaxecusseess Aug. 16th British Commonwealth ...... Aug. 16th 

Bieterital “TARE s...06sssccsssnss. Aug. 2nd Western Europe: 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply This week 
° = snaustesal PION .....s60.<6<c00 July 19th NIUE “GUREES - sacicinscvnccentcc Aug. 9th 





UK Production and Consumption 


M=Monthly averages or vtalendar months. W=Weekly averages. Stocks at end of period. 





Monthly averages 1957 1958 


Unit [_ — ; ae 
1955 1956 1957 | Apr. May + June Mar. Apr. May —_ June 

















| 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION | 
Index : | | | 
PE IIIS 6 isdn Kakcncsasceunoe 1948 = 100 137 136 138 134 | 145 | 141 146 134 | 138 137-13 
m seasonally adjusted ......... - ees it xn 137 | 140 142 139 136 136 134-135! 
Mining and UARCT VINE ois sce ciao sun cis saws me 108 109 109 110 | 120 109 116 107 SAE) lx 
Building and contracting................ - 116 123 | 123 Beet, 124° eae 121° oe ose | 
Gas, electricity and water............... i 153 160 | 163 157 | 155 138 194 171 155 
Manufacturing, total ............c0see0ccse ‘i 142 140 143 138 151 | 147 149 135 141 | 
: seasonally adjusted .. am bei sae j ais 140 | 144 | 147 142 138 139 | 
Eng gine ering, shipbuilding, electrical goods . 155 151 156 144 | 160 | 166 167 | 143 | 
Vehicles ... 0... ccccceccccecccucccuces - 172 } 160 | 165 155 | 179 | 177 178 164 ee 
COOMICA BOIS .. osicccewcxaissn<sdeees si 179 | 185 | 192 191 | 198 197 201 oa ie 
Textiles and Clothing ....... 2.020.000 ‘6 116 | 117 | 116 116 125 116 120 105 , 
Food, drink and tobacco.............. - 117 121 | 123 123 136 129 126 125 
producti Aste MATERIALS | | | 
roduction of : 1 
PE AO) A) wiswindcnmweseneme svweulewweces W | 000 tons 4,250} 4,269| 4,301 4,316 | 4,726 | 4,315 4,556 4,230 4,414 | 4,035 
PO en swkecanemiciedcasatenuns wes W | ” 240 253 | 275 27T | 284 275 268 257 250 | | 243" 
Steel, ingots and castings ..............- W ss 381 | 397 | 417 430 | 443 | 419 432 408 379 374"! 
SUIPHUTIC ACI 2... ...00sssseicsiecccesescae M ” 174-6 | 187-2 194-7 290° 1) 199-5 | 188-1 207-6 185-9 176-9 a 
NIE sc ictincasncaccnenicadeuneneeed Ww a 11-91 12- 36 12-55 12-96 |} 13-61) 12-73 11-84 12-75 12-95 | 13-14 
PRE CY osisvasnuncenewausnncn Sassi M = mn. kwh 6,679 | 17,263 7,581 7,117 7,248 6,051 9,448 | 7,960 7,324 | 6,795 
MANUFACTURING | | 
Textile production : 
CARDO VERRS, SHITE ..6 cscs dcwsssensaees W mn. Ib 16-91 | 16-33 | 16-85 16-59} 18-48) 16-31 17-14 15-00 15-03 = 
WGIGIBE GOED oi ooo Sov aGscdanwcanndanie M 5 18-48 19-38 | 19-48 19-08 _ 22-49 17-49 17-78 16°42 | 15-79] 16-40 
Rayon and synthetic fibres, total........ | M 7” 39-32 | 40-21 | 41-32] 42-49 | 48-94 41-01} 36-83 | 36:94 36-22) 32-50 
. os Ss - staple fibre... | M ss 19-94 21-31 21-93 22-84 | 25-90 22-39 19-66 20:92 | 19-65} 17-2 
Gotton SIO, WOVEN ..0:5:0:6.0:50.04000 sen wen's ; Ws omn. yds. 34-3] 31-0 31-4 ol-S| 33°T | 52°35 31-6 | 28-0! 28-2 re 
WO0l TAbTICsS, - WOVEN ... cccciscccesceseces |} M mn.sq.yds 34-2 | 33-1 32:8 31-0 36-1 30-2 30°4 25:8 25-9 21-9 
Engineering production : ; 
Passenger cars and chassis ...........+.. W 000s 17-26 | 13-61 | 16-56 15-19 19-10 | 18-50] 21-85! 20-31 21-57 | 20-9 
Commercial vehicles and chassis ......... W i 6°53 5-71 | 5-54 4-TT 5-87 | 5-79 6:57 | 5-81 6-40 6:00 
Metal-working machine tools ............ M = ’000 tons 12-52 | 12-90; 14-10 axe 14-08 * eas 13-995 Si ee a 
Internal combustion engines............. M ’000 BHP 408 | 411 | 406 389 428 384 436 | 449 
BUILDING ACTIVITY (') | | | | 
Permanent houses completed : | , 
BM 2 5G 5 ope bo SS SSde Sbes aan e wees M | 7000s 26-42 25-03 25-09 23°91 27-73 25-25 24-64 23 -Ti 23-47 | 23-06 
By private burlders. .....4-.0.00c%.ccs eee | M ee 9-46 10-35 | 10-54 10-52 ‘ 11-22 10-26 10-07 | 9:90; 10-31} 10°45 
By local housing authorities............. | M * 15-98 13-86! 13-83 12-50 | 15:75 14-04 14-17; 11-32} 12-77} 74 
RE os ccd Saoiweudensaesesnwseue | M ‘i 0-98; 0-82; 0-73 0-90 0-76 | 0-95 0-40 | 0-49 | 0-39 0:81 
| | | 
WHOLESALE SALES | | 
Textile houses : Av. value | 
TA RE GRIEG 6 ook odie a cw ewceaweaewers 1950 = 100 98 101 | 101 103 98 83 112 | 92 | 
Women’s and children’s wear............ ‘ 98 102 | 101 104 | 98 81 119 96 | 95 | 
Men’s and boys’ wear ..........e2e00005 " 94 | 99 | 99 105 | 100 | 88 111 100 ; 93 
NONE cicvbesicresecdadneveeresan ‘ 62 | 63 | 64 65 63 | 52 82 54 | 59 | 
| 
RETAIL SALES (') | | Weekly | | 
All kinds of business : av. value | c 
EE OT RIODG 5 oars iso ne ain wenn wnt wieininces'se | 1950= 100} 139 | 146 | 153 147 150 | 151 150 149 | 154 | = 
Independent retailers ................+.. | - 136 | 140 | 146 140 142 | 142 142 141 | 146 = 
Multiple retailers .................02.005 ._  * 152; 162: 173 163 167, 176 168; 167; 178) 18 
Co-operative societies ................00- +s 142 154 | 164 159 166 | 162 167 164 | 168 4 
General department stores .............. . 117 | 121 | 127 120 120 | 116 115 123 120 120 
By kind of shop: | 
y-o0d eects . itis se kiana ip aos Sore cw w Geo 148 | 156 | 163 160 | 163 | 162 167 165 | 168 165 
Clothing and footwear ................4- i 121 | 127 | 131 126 130 | 141 114 125 | 135 - 
Household goods ..........0.0000000000- . 151} 153 166 151 160; 150 157, 153} 160 15 
i | 
sini, eee | | | | 
asic materials : { { | ! ‘ 
Coal, distributed {°) .....s.0006000600000. 000 tons} 18,340} 17,893 | 18,765] 16,254] 17,094 18,279] 15,065 14,936 | 16,168 11,05) 
ERE AED ish caddis elena newb dean mcaidie Serer 1,365 1,573 | 1,582 1,551 1,581 1,632 1,554 1,608 | 1,585 “ 
ISO A) 5 sins oceusiasin a wwicicih a wieale weiss % 76-2} 59-6| 91-5 71-1} 61-9 64-1 94-3 | 88:6, 89-0 
Sulphur (8) .......+0..s0sssssseeereeee. 66-6} 84-6, 97-2] 85-0| 95-4) 89-0] 80-7| 68-9) 78-1| 
Newsprint (?)........ssssssssseesseeee. 7 105-0} 133-6, 145-6] 128-2| 138-6 | 145-4] 109-4 | 104-6 | 112:8 | 
Textiles : Av: value} = 
Wholesale houses, total (!) .............. 1950 10g) 90 | 95 95 115 | 113 | 109 122 | 117 | 115 


snitntaatannaiaansestchtctsiopacariaatasstiaecsemnelsinisiannial nian amma 


(‘) Great Britain. (2) Provisional estimate. (8) Excluding all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. (*) Excluding 
government stocks. (5) Average for first quarter. (6) Average for second quarter. (7) From January, 1957, excluding newsprint for periodic als al 
certain other purposes for which stocks at end December, 1956, totalled 19,600 tons. (*) For sulphuric acid only, including filter cake from May, . 
(*) Revised series ; stocks at producers’ works of ingots, semi-finished steel and alloy, in terms of ingot equivalent. (!) Figure for July, 227,000 tous. 
() Figure for July, 316,000 tons. : 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 


ared, 








l | | | i 
| Austria | Belgium Denmark France | Sparen Greece | Ireland | Italy | Nether- | Norway | Sweden Turkey | United 


































































































2nd lands , Kingdom 
16th 
WHOLESALE PRICES (') (1953 = 100) 
week 7 a ee A - ne 
Oth rrr 42 | 94 | 74 65 90? ae 78 104 | 75 66 72 94 ol 
MR ccceteaneeee 110 | 104 | 106 102 103 129 101 102 | 104 109 108 139 | 107 
DR ks keeneekess 114 | 106 106 108 105 130 108 103 | 107 113 110 164 106 
1958, February... 111 | 104 | 105 120 106 128 lll 102 106 lll | 108 ant 96 
gS) BONED csclnes EAE } 103 | 105 120 106 126 112 102 | 106 111 } 108 ane 95 
0 eee 110 | 102 104 120 106 125 ‘ah 102 106 lll 108 ead 95 
—- oe eee 110 | 102 104 124 106 126 | aaa 102 | 104 | lll na ies 94 
ee rere lll sai 105 121 | ae wae au | sata aan add 947° 
June q = - eos — as Sara 7 c™ oe : ee 
COST OF LIVING (°) (1953 = 100) 
ai } ie 7} - a 7 7 oi | i : ; | | r ~ a “ ; i 
> ied duaais 50? 95 | 81 60 | 93 | 63 79 | 86 784 74 717 | 89 | 11 
7-13 rrr } 108 104 | 113 103 105 | 126 107 | 109 108 109 | 109 | 136 | 112 
y a Sb ccckawadedce = | 112 107 | 116 106 106 129 112 110 114 112 | 113 | 152 | 116 
. we | } | | | 
= 1958, February... | 113 108 oa 119 110 130 115 112 117 114 118 | 160 118 
re ere | 113 | 108 ‘56 120 110 130 ase 112 117 | 114 | 118 160 119 
REE sass 112 | 108 | 117 121 110 130 aes 113 118 | 117 119 161 120 
OR kiw eaie 112 | 108 a 121 111 } 131 117 | ‘aa aa aa 119 120 
gs, ORES a scslcs | 115 | 109 | aes 122 | 110 | an a nea ons 121 
IMPORT PRICES (°) (1953 = 100) 
| a 3 | | | | | 
Be icatcaesen 37 | 84 | 845| 59 | oa‘ oat 82 | 98 | 85 80 72 | 113 | 75 
ME ntccceenaus 97 99 | 102 102 102 124 | 106 105 102 102 103 | 104 
ners err 98 102 103 | 111 | 103 127 112 108 107 109 | 106 | 106 
ea | | | | 
4055. BB 1958, January... 96 | a sy 99 124 112 | 104 | 104 | 109 RI 99 
3140! February... 95 | 98 | ai | 118 98 119 112 105 | 103 109 104 wea 98 
« MO cies: 93 96 | aaa J 97 118 110 | 103 102 | 109 ‘ada 97 
MAM so acates 92 | — | ia eee 96 114 108 103 105 98 
ro a; “eee | ot ac. Bo can | -— 4 6! ... ; 102 g72 
6,795 a  ———————— silicate ana ee rammeene ssiitesitninds abana 
EXPORT PRICES (*) (1953 = 100) 
aR ae <a) | — Jor . . se I al ] . Pe 
16-40 MOS ows awiaersiee-s 42 95 | 915 68 ina | for 78 | 103 97 | 84 | 76 91 | 77 
32-30 aa orien leray 105 | 103 | 104 | 99 101 | 143 96 104 102 | 115 | 103 “aa | 105 
17 m0) Dito vereecuses | 105 106 | 102 106 | 103 | 140 | 98 | 102 105 119 | 105 oes 110 
a } | j } | 
91-9 1958, January.... 99 | 106 aa | 105 | 129 | 99 |} 107 104 115 | i | 109 
a » February... 105 103 awa 117 105 | 136 99 107 104 112 104 ae 110 
90-9 ge ONL osc aes 102 102 | | 102 142 99 | 107 104 114 | | ‘sat 109 
6 00 eee 103 | | ae 104 | 133 100 105 | 113 | wae aes 1 109 
_ SS Peery 104 “ea | 102 | oe “aa aaa 104 aan “a <a 109% 
| TOTAL MONEY SUPPLY (’) 
| 93-06 000 mn. | 000 mn. | = mn._‘| 000 mn. | ‘000 mn. | ’000 mn. mn. 000 mn. ~ mn, mn. | 000 mn.| mn. | 000 mn. 
10°45 End of period | schillings} francs | kroner francs | D. marks |\drachmas® £ lire guilders | kroner | kroner | _liras 
| 11-74 Po a _ ars oa a oS ae a : ‘ — a : " ~ | — _. ee —— 
) | 0-3! Re esecaeee hie | 154-0 7,110 2,165 | 11-% 1,984 110-3 1,989 7,285 ang 6-27 | 1,715 5-12 
| MMS arerelxatcatg cass 29-71 | 198 9 7,633 6,585 | 31 9 | “17 | 154-7 4,927 9,227 6,865 9-90 | ' | 5-76 
Nc aor aie 32-10 | 198-4 7.918 7,182 | 35-8 | ons 165-5 5,241 9,026 6,887 10-13 | aa 5-71 
} | | } } 
, | 1958, February... 31-70 193-1 | 8,110 6,966 34-8 | ae 157-3 a 9,018 6,722 9-14 | | 5-26 
> | e March ..... 32-05 197-0 | 8,052 | 7,012 | 35-2 | “i 158-9 5,044 9,045 6,411 | 9-10 | | 5-25 
) | eee 32:55 | 200-9 8,459 | 7,028 35-9 r 160-3 “an 9,157 6,626 9-43 | | 5-31 
| oS | eee 32-80 ea 8,590 | 7,114 | 36:3 | 157-9 ‘ ‘as 6,669 | 9-06 | 5-27 
re ef ee | we | ene is ‘ei aca wa 5-42 
\ 153 aces ee a SSS SS ———— 
5 Wt GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS (°) (mn. Us Dollars) 
Se es 7 | interesante — $$ 
12 | 62 938/ 84-0| 95! 209 | 539 343| 140-6}  233| 192 | 1,856 
0 P BE No sickcs wecics ners 406 | 1,143 131-1 | 1,356 4,291 211-4 234 1,308 1,072 | 178-8 473 | 230 2,133 
- 165 ene co ead: | 510 1,131 171-9 | 175 5,643 196-4 258 1,532 1,056 184-2 456 316 2,273 
»¢ 7 | 
35 154 1958, February... 511 | 1,176 168-1 | ies 5,530 198-4 251 | 1,581 1,248 174-6 | 435 | 300 2,539 
90 March ..... 511 | 1,214 | 172-1 owe 5,558 198-0 253 } 1,609 1,237 191-2 } 436 305 2,770 
» April 507 | 1,259 181-5 5,622 193-4 251 mad 1,239 194-3 431 294 2,914 
» May ee 513 1,321 184-5 5,771 197-4 252 ax 1,274 192-1 443 275 3,039 
68 OT 050 » June Maton 524 | 1,355 184-6 5,830 ane it dia ‘tl 190-5 448 262 3,076%4 
ye ’ 
"6 if ‘ (*) \thens and Piraeus only tor Greece , Ireland from 1955 onwards are for home-produced goods only; Germany, F.R. are producers’ prices of 
a Fuustrial products ; United Kingdom are prices o! basic materials in non-food industries only. (?) July-December. (*) In capital cities only for Austria, 
.3 | oe Greece and Turkey; Austria and Belgium exclude rent ; Denmark includes direct taxes; Ireland based on August, 1953=100. (4) Including 
| aa taxes. (5) Including trade with Faroe Islands. (*) Index numbers of unit value which compare the current average value of trade with its value 
15 ti ead they are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. Export prices in Ireland are adjusted for seasonal varia- 





beak (‘) Deposit money and notes and coins held by business, individuals and foreigners. Except for Greece, holdings of the issuing authority and other 
Ny eae ng — d. ( ) Holdings ot the gove rnment and central bank at end of period. Foreign exe hange figures for Norway exclude government holdings ; 
1,000 oy s Norway and Sweden include foreign investments. Ireland includes some long-term securities. (*) Beginning Mav, 1954, a new drachma equal to 


lrachmas was introduced. (!°) July, 94. (!4) July, 119. (!#) June, 98 ; July, 97. (!%) June, 109 ; July, 109. ('*) July, 3,084. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended August 16, 1958, there was an 


** above-line ” 


deficit 


(after 


allowing f 


or Sinking 


Funds) of £42,628,000 compared with - surplus | 


of £75,964,000 in the previous week and 
of £53,412,000 in the corresponding 
There was a net expenditure ‘ below-line ”’ 


year. 


per 


a deficit 
iod of last 


£8,741,000 leaving a total deficit of £269,490,000 
compared with £340,751,000 in 1957-58. 





£7000 


Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax 


BOOK os oaxtace 
Death Duties..... | 


Stamps - 


Other Inland Rev. 
Duties 


Total Inland Rev.. 


Customs ..060006 
DOR swnccevens 


Total Customs and | 
|2189,250 


POE no cccaes 


Motor Duties 


| 





2312,500 
| 163,000] 31,800 
| 163,500] 75,100 
| 56,250] 26,300! 


| 








2970,250 


'1256,940 
| 932,310 


699,555 


483,845 | 


82,400 | 














April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week 





| Esti- 1957, 1958, fended | ended 
mate, to to Aug. | Aug. 

1958-59 | Aug. 17,| Aug. 16,} 17, 16, 
1957 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958 


} 


27,843 31,618 | 


900 800 
3,700 3,700 
1,200 600 


6,500. 10,900 





40,143) 47,618 | 














366, 475} 







19,794 


455,945 | 


822,420) 





| 


PO (Net Receipts) . 2,000 oe 
Broadcast. Licences | 34,000] 6,900) 
Sundry Loans ....| 30,000] 14,176) 
Miscellaneous..... | 110,000 


Ord. Expenditure 


Debt Interest..... | 
Payinents to N. Ire- | 
| 73,000 

10,000 


land Exchequer. 
Other Cons. Funds 
Supply Services... 


“ Above-line ” 


70,824 | 





21,088 23,900 | 
23,720, 26,400 





44,808 50,300 | 
568 | 


402 
wee | 
504 








85,857 98,903 














23,546 


4,255 


695,000} 260,117| 261,482 


25,308 


3,996 


of | 


“4iT | 


59,415 59,361 | 


"34 


4292, — 1455, 140 1480, 560 ¥6, 850 81,4 a0 


Surplus 











or 








970 


720 | 





| 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


igen discount market raised its bid by 
only 7d. per cent, equivalent to a 
cut in the discount rate of under §% per 
cent, at the Treasury bill tender follow- 
ing the 4 per cent reduction in Bank rate 
on Thursday of last week. Outside com- 
petitors raised their bids notably more 
than the market ; and the proportionate 
allotment of bids at the minimum price 
dropped from 55 to 32 per cent. The 
average rate of discount on the whole 
allotment dropped by 2s. 103d. per cent, 
to £3 14s. 5d. Applications for the un- 
changed allotment of £250 million 
dropped by £30 million to £438 million. 

Credit supplies have been taut in 
Lombard Street ; in the first week of the 
new Bank rate the discount market found 
itself obliged to take very small loans at 
the penal rate on four days out of six. 
The Bank gave _ substantial help 
through market purchases, directly and 
through the banks, and it seems that some 
of the Bank borrowing was attributable 
to the reluctance of discount houses to 
sell bills at 316 per cent, compared with 
the prevailing rate of 332 per cent. At 
times of stringency, flexible rates on over- 
night money have ranged up to 32 per 
cent and even 3} per cent ; the new rate 
on the clearing banks’ “ good” money is 
23 per cent. 

Commercial bill rates have been re- 
duced by notably more than Treasury 
bills. Three months’ fine bank bills have 
fallen by 3 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





per cent, to 33-3!8 per cent. 


a : Bank rate (from 5%, % ' Discount rates %, 

minnie es oe Oe as 4s Bank bills: 60days . 3f"3] 

Me cicyeie on ee 222,481 158,335128,055. 8,741 Deposit rates (max.) Smonths 34-3} 

Saas 23 4months 3%-34 

Total Surplus or Deficit* .... | 340,751 | 269,490!81,467 51,369 | Discount houses .. 24+ 6 months 3%-4 
r Raced eee | | Fi trade bill 

ns —— aps ” z | ® Day- “to- OP cae 23-33 | a 3 months 43-5} 

Tax, Revere Ceviscates.-| 95,99 108-2901 1.200) 6.342 | areag. ba 2 months SA | tnonths 41-8 

Defence Bonds........... —6,098| 19,704 92) 491 | ; 3 months ; Si \ 6months 43-5) 

Premium Savings Bonds..] 28,660) 24,745 1,085) 1,470 | * At immediate notice. 


ee 
* Inc luding a net expenditure of the Civil Continge ncies Fund | 





of £4 mn. in 1957 and a net receipt of £16 mn. in 1958. 


FLOATING DEBT 


Tender 


1957 


Aug. 17 | 3,050-0 


1958 
May 17 | 3,170 
», 24} 3,200 
31 | 3,240 


June 7 

14 
21 | 3,310- 
» 30] 





July 5 |" 3,300-0 | 
, 12 | 3,280-0 | 
” 19 | 3260-0 | 
26 | 3;260-0 | 

Aug. 2] 3,250-0 | 
» 9 | 3270-0 | 
» 16 | 3;270-0 | 






Treasury Bills 































(£ million) 














Dept 


















290 
234- 
202- 
226- 
211: 
213- 
220- 
233: 
1,587-5 ] 205- 
1611-2] 197- 
1615-1] 228- 
1647-4] 183- 
1,643-1] 192- 
1,569-9] 190- 
1,589-9 ] 209- 








Public 


Ss. 


Prue Onow Oo om aw 


Advances 


Bank 


Engla 





Ways and Means 


| 
| Total 


Floating | 
of Debt 
nd 


| 5,093-5 


| 4,958- 
| 4,912- 
| 


owo 


4,927- 


; 4,963- 
4.979- 
5,014- 


5,086 - 


5,092- 
5,089- 
5,103- 
5,091 - 


| 
| 
| 5,085- 
| 5,030: 


nre oN eo a Onm 


5,069- 


| 
| 
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| BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


Aug. 21, 


sa Aug. 13, | Aug. 2%, 
(£ million) | 1957 1958 1958 


Issue Department* : 





Notes in circulation...... 2,007-0 | 2,087-7 | 2,058-9 
Notes in banking dept.... 18-4 12-7 41-5 
Govt. debt and securities* | 2,021-2 | 2,096-2 | 2,096.3 
Other securities.......... 0-8 0-8 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion.... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3:0 3-0 
Banking Department : 
| Deposits : 
Public accounts.......... 11-7 9-6 12-0 
PMG. iS caccccncaeures 209-5 204-6 215-0 
EES A | 73-8 71-3 73-1 
i URS SS ce utie ap ae nneene |} 295-0 285-8 300°7 
Securities : 
Government ............. 247-6 259-7 246-2 
Discounts and advances... 27-2 10-2 10-0 
REIL a Scat ccs cud ese 17-9 19-0 19-3 
MM fe ciccmeecrnenteas 292-7 288-9 275°5 
Banking department reserve. 20-8 14-9 &- 6 
o/ o/ 
4/0 o 
| « Proportion ”..........+- | o| 321 its 
} | | 
| 
| * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced to £2,100 million from £2,150 million 
on August 13, 1958. 





TREASURY BILLS 





Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 


| 
5 eal 











| *Date of — - 
| Tender Average Allotted 
| | Offered | APPlied | Anotted] Rate of | at Max, 
| | | Allotment Rate* 
| 
| 1957 s. 4. % 
| Aug. 16] 210-0 | 371-7 | 210-0 79 10-62 | 41 
| 1958 | 
|May 16] 250-0 | 422-1 | 250-0] 103 11-49 | 44 
|, 23} 260-0 | 412-2 | 260-0 96 5:96 | 61 
» 30| 260-0 | 416-0 | 260-0 96 3-84 | 49 
| June 6| 270-0 | 445-4 | 270°:0 94 5-72 | 59 
| ,, 13! 270-0 | 413-0 | 270-0 90 1-77 | 65 
», 20| 260-0 | 414-1 | 260-0 85 9:63 | 4 
» 27, 250-0 | 420-0 | 250-0 85 10-67 | 3% 
| 
| July 4) 260-0 | 413-1 | 240-0 83 5-23 | 54 
|~ ,) 11; 240-0 | 452-8 | 240-0 80 3-79 | 4% 
| ,, 18: 240-0 | 424-3 | 240-0 8411-39 | 40 
» 25} 240-0 | 449-8 | 240-0 83 2-26 | 36 
| Aug. 1/| 240-0 | 468-9 | 240-0 80 2-49 39 
|, 68, 250-0 | 467-9 | 250-0 11 3-63 55 
| ¥, 15 | 250-0 | 437-8 | 250-0 74 5-00 32 





* On August 15th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 1s. 
secured 32 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full 
| The offer this week was for £250 mn. 


a 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 






Official 
Rates 









August 20 August 14 | 
| 



























August 15 | 











Market Rates : : Spot 


‘mith 16 August 18 | August 19 | August 20 







United States $...|  2-78-2-82 ] 2-804-2-80§ [2-80 % 2-80! 2-80}-2-808 | 2-80}-2-80% | 2-80}-2-80§ | 2-80}-2-80f 
| Canadian § ...... a 2-693-2-692 | 2-70-2-708 | 2-704-2-70} |2-70,-2-70,4| 2-704-2-70% |2-704,-2:10% 
French Fr........ 1167-18-1184-82] 11724-11734 | 1173-1173} | 1172Z-11734 | 1172-11734 | 11728-1172; | 1173-1173 
Swiss Fr. ........ 12-15 &-12-33 fe[12- 204-12-21 |12- 204 12-205 12-204—12- 204 12- 20h-12-20|12- 204 -12-204/12-21- 12 2lt 
Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95- 138 -974- |138-974- |138-974- |138-974- 138 -95- [139° 00- 
141-05 139-024 139-023) 139-024 139-023; 139-00 139-05 
Dutch Gid........ | 10-56-10-72 |10-56}-10-56$ 10-56}-10-564'10-56}-10+56$ 10-56}-10-56$ 10-56}-10- 564 10- 56-10-57 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .. ..11-67 f—11- 84 Bf11-694-11-69$ 11-687-11-694 11-683-11-68§ 11-68}%-11-69 |11-683-11-68; 11- 693- 11-694 
Portuguese Esc. ..! 7990-81-10 | 80-30-80-40 | 80-30-80-40 | 80-30-80-40 80-30-80-45 | 80-30-80-40 | 80-30-80-40 
| Italian Lire ...... 17363-1762; | 1738}-I7383 | 17384-1738} | 17384-1738} | 1738}-17383 | 17384-1738} | 1759}- 11404 
Swedish Kr....... 14-37%-14-59% ]14-434-14-438 14-434-14-438)14-434-14-434 14-43}-14-43) 14-43h-14-433,14-43)-14 43} 
Denes Ge... 0:20 19-19$-19-48} ]19-333-19-333|19-33$-19-33},19- 33-19-34) 19-34-19-34}) 19- 34-19-34} 19- 344-19: a 
Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 [19-99$-20-00 |19-99g-20-00$/19-99%-20-00§ 20-00-20-00}! 20-00-20-00}) 20-00-20- t 
One Month Forward Rates 
Aaited States Foie 5.0. cece sceses d-8c. pm | %-%c. pm — fc. pm %-}c. pm w-}c. pm fe -4c-pm 
CAME cccs casa sccanpearente i-Ac. pm 3—&c. pm | &c. pm #-%c. pm fc. pm | fic: PO 
EE. 22cteo: co sikiceeserate 2-5 dis 2-5 dis | 2-5 dis |  2-5dis 2-5 dis 2 Sais 
NON ectn nck) canner wre encase 2t-l3c. pm | 13-lic. pm | 1}-l}c. pm | 1§-lkc. pm | 1f-l}c. pm | 1}-lic. pm 
Ri cise Sacncagseeashcenee tf pm-par | % pm-par ty pm-par * pm-4dis | & pm-# dis) hb ee vel 
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YOU DESERVE A 
GOOD HOLIDAY... 


so make it carefree by 


@ insuring yourself against 
accident, illness and medical 
expense — remembering that your 
free medical service does not 
apply abroad. 


@ insuring your luggage against 
loss or theft. 


You would be wise to ask for 
details of the ‘Royal’s’ Travel 
Insurance covering these risks. 


ene, 


Head Offices ! INSURANCE, 


1 North John St.|24/28Lombardst. Qaaataay 
LIVERPOOL, 2.| LONDON E.C.3 “epae 





World-Wide Banking Services 


THE SUMITOMO BANK tro. 


(Incorporated in Japan) 


HEAD OFFICE : OSAKA, JAPAN 


137 BRANCHES IN KEY CITIES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 
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OVERSEAS OFFICES 


LONDON BRANCH: Bucklersbury House, 3 Queen Victoria St., 


London, E.C.4 


NEW YORK AGENCY KARACHI REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 


Affiliated Bank: 
THE SUMITOMO BANK (CALIFORNIA) 
Head Office: San Francisco 
Branches: Los Angeles, Sacramento 


i enpapehaseent 108 peaatti 


yeseety 
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—not a speculator 


you need look no further 
than the Leicester Permanent 
Building Society ; capital 
security, a steady 

rate of interest, 

(Income Tax paid), 

no costs, easy withdrawals. 
Write for free booklet, ‘ Savings and Investments ’. 


1 LEICESTER PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 


Assets exceed £44,390,000. Reserves exceed £2,600,000 





HEAD OFFICE : WELFORD PLACE, LEICESTER. 
LONDON OFFICE: FITZHERBERT HOUSE, 49 PARK LANE, W.1. 


Exchange 
AS S URAN CE 


incorporated by Royal Charter in 1720 


The Royal Exchange Assurance has for more 
than two and a half centuries provided policies 
for every form of insurance requirement for 


the home or business life. 





Head Office at The Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3. 


Branches and Agencies throughout United Kingdom and Overseas 
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e Labour Force to Grow 80% 
e Natural Income to Triple 


e Per Capita Income May Double from 
, £22, 
We all know just how rapidly Canada is growing, but the Gordon Royal ieale 


Commission was the first to make any studied forecasts of that development. _ 


The growth predicted by 1980 will mean constant changes in Canada’s economy. earn: 
Through our more than 480 branches of the Toronto-Dominion and by our ee 


close participation in that economy, we’re right at the centre of all denc 
Canadian business activity ...able to assist any manufacturer planning market z 2 


expansion in prosperous Canada by supplying such information as: pare 
a diy 

. Cals 

e market statistics e corporation procedure ‘ information on plant sites Apri 


e advice on customs problems e data on market distribution e incorporation procedure a, 
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a1 TORONTO-DOMINION EV.Urd 


THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 





HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 
NEW YORK AGENCY: 28 BROADWAY 


LONDON BRANCH: 3 KING WILLIAM ST., E.C. 4. 
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THE DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED 


CONTINUING EXPANSION IN SALES OF SCOTCH WHISKY 


MARKED GROWTH IN EARNINGS OF INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


SIR GRAHAM 


The eighty-first Annual General Meeting 
of The Distillers Company Limited will be 
held in the North British Hotel, Edinburgh, 
on Friday, September 12, 1958, at 12.30 p.m. 
The following are excerpts from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Graham Hayman, 
which has been circulated with the Report 
and Accounts for the year ended March 31, 
1958: 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON TRADING 


During the year under review, the volume 
of sales in nearly all sections of the Group 
was higher than in the previous year, although 
in a number of cases profit margins were 
reduced on account of the competitive con- 
ditions which prevailed. The total value of 
our consolidated sales for the first time ex- 
ceeded £200 million showing an increase of 
34 per cent over the previous year. 


Your Directors consider the results are 
satisfactory, especially having regard to the 
more difficult world trading conditions which 
gained momentum during the latter part of 
the year, and also the measures taken by the 
Government to combat inflation, which were 
bound to have restrictive effects, at least 
temporarily, on the over-all state of trade. 


Last year, as a general indication, a division 
of our total earnings was given as between 
Scotch Whisky and Gin and our Industrial 
activities, The respective proportions of 75 
per cent and 25 per cent then given have not 
materially changed. 


ACCOUNTS 


Referring now to the Accounts, the profit 
from trading after charging depreciation is 
£22,681,751, compared with £21,432,602 last 
year. The increased profit of the Group is 
mainly attributable to the continuing expan- 
sion in sales of our Scotch Whisky companies, 
but there has been a marked growth in the 
earnings of our Industrial associated com- 
panies, which arises from the heavy invest- 
ment programme in recent years, and divi- 
dends from these sources are included under 
Trade Investments. Our income from 
Trade Investments totals £1,517,734 com- 
pared with £1,259,306 last year, and includes 
a dividend from British Hydrocarbon Chemi- 
cals Limited of £935,000 for the year to 
April 30, 1957. 


_ The appropriation for taxation this year 
is £12,527,172. In this connection, it may 
be of interest to Shareholders to know that if 
the differential rates of Profits Tax had been 
abolished from April 1, 1957, the Group’s 
liability to Profits Tax would have been 
teduced by approximately £450,000. This is 
some indication of the benefit which we 
should derive next year from this welcome 


change to a more equitable basis of assess- 
ment. 


After eliminating the proportion of net 
Profit attributable to outside shareholders in 
cettain subsidiary companies, the net profit 
of the Group is £10,582,818 compared with 
£9,817,587 last year. Your Directors con- 


HAYMAN ON WORLD TRADING CONDITIONS 


sider that the results justify an increase in the 
total dividend to be paid for the year. Share- 
holders will recall that the interim dividend 
was altered from 44-5d. per share to 6d. 
per share to reduce the disparity between 
the interim and final dividends. Your 
Directors now recommend that a final divi- 
dend on the Ordinary Share capital be 
declared at the rate of 10d. per share of 
6s. 8d., making Is. 4d. for the year, or 20 per 
cent compared with 183 per cent last year. 
They also propose to transfer £1,500,000 to 
General Reserve, which will leave the amount 


to be carried forward practically unchanged 
at £2,364,363. 


Your Board during the current year 
propose to examine the capital structure of 
the Group with a view to bringing the issued 
share capital more into line with the total 
funds employed in the business. They will 
also review the forward needs of the Com- 
pany to finance projected capital expenditure 
over the next few years, to ensure that any 
additional capital required can, if necessary, 
be taken into account in deciding upon the 
form of capitalisation to be adopted. 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


Our distilling operations for the season 
were carried out under favourable conditions, 
with production at a somewhat higher level 
than in the previous year. The erection of 
new Warehouses and the modernisation of 
Distilleries and Bonding and _ Blending 
establishments, involving as it does a heavy 
outlay of capital expenditure, marks con- 
tinued progress and brings with it the attain- 
ment of greater efficiency. 


Stocks of Scotch Whisky held by the 
Industry as at March 31, 1958, reached the 
impressive total of 219 million proof gallons, 
being an increase of 20 million proof gallons 
on the corresponding figure for last year. 
Based on the over-all sales of the Industry 
during the year under review, and after 
allowing for normal evaporation losses during 
storage, this represents between seven and 
eight years’ stock. 


Although your Board considers that the 
Company’s own production is reasonably 
related to prospective sales, there is evidence 
of a speculative element in the market which 
is undesirable and gives rise to some concern. 
In this connection, it is significant that the 
present production of the industry, after 
allowing for evaporation losses, is approxi- 


mately 67 per cent in excess of its current 
sales. 


The following table of sales by the Industry 
at home and abroad indicates the very sub- 
stantial progress which has been made in the 
last five years, and I am glad to say that our 
brands have enjoyed a satisfactory share of 
this increased trade. 


Sales of Scotch Whisky 
(proof gallons) 

Year to Export Total 
Mar. 31, 1954 4,343,000 13,348,434 17,691,434 
Mar. 31,1955 4,912,000 13,660,020 }8,572, 
Mar. 31, 1956 5,403,000 15,398,918 20,801,918 
Mar. 31, 1957 5,780,000 16,449,503 22,229,503 
Mar. 31, 1958 6,075,000 18,118,412 24,193,412 


Last year reference was made to Home 
Trade prices and to the representations made 
to the Company by the distributive sections 
of the Trade. Since then our Home Trade 
price structure has been revised, primarily 
in order that the margins of profit available 
to the distributive trade could be increased. 


So far as exports are concerned, the United 
States still remains the predominant market 
of the industry, taking as it does more than 
50 per cent of the total. From reports made 
by our executives who have recently visited 
that country, it appears that up to date at 
least, Scotch Whisky has not suffered unduly 
from the recession in general business. There 
is, however, little doubt that competition in 
the United States is becoming more intense. 


In Canada I am glad to report continued 
progress despite strong domestic competition. 
The disparity in retail prices between Scotch 
and Canadian Whiskies, which are fixed by 
the Liquor Commissions, although remedied 
to some extent, still remains an unsatisfactory 
feature ; but as a result of representations 
which are being made, it is hoped to bring 
about more equitable trading conditions. 


Perhaps the most unsatisfactory feature of 
the export trade during the year has been the 
New Zealand Government’s restriction on 
imports, as a result of which imports of 
Scotch Whisky may well be reduced to 
approximately 40 per cent of the 1956 level. 
This decision, affecting as it does one of our 
outstanding markets, is a great disappoint- 
ment and particularly so as the prospects of 
early relief appear somewhat remote. 


Last year reference was made to the action 
taken by the French Government, which had 
made a drastic reduction in the amount of 
exchange allocated for Scotch Whisky 
imports. The position remains wholly un- 
satisfactory despite vigorous representations 
made to HM Government, which we shall 
continue to press. I am sure Shareholders 
will share our dissatisfaction that the value 
of exports of Scotch Whisky to France during 
the calendar year 1958 is unlikely to exceed 
£250,000, against which imports of Wines 
and Spirits from France to Great Britain may 
well amount to £10 million. 


It is clear that in a general sense we are 
undoubtedly approaching much more com- 
petitive conditions. However, your Com- 
pany’s policy during the difficult postwar 
years of unsatisfied demand has been to 
maintain the high quality and distinctive 
character of its brands, even though this 
inevitably curtailed our opportunities for 
increased sales. As and when conditions of 
free supply return, we may expect consumers 
to be even more discriminating than in recent 
years. I am therefore confident that your 
Company, with its -known adherence to 
established standards of quality, is well 
equipped to meet the more difficult market 
conditions which lie ahead. 


GIN 


Our Gin Group plays an important part in 
our over-all economy, and makes a significant 
contribution to the country’s export trade. 
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The total sales of our Gin Companies con- 
tinued at a high level and, with the exception 
of the USA, both home and overseas 
markets showed satisfactory increases. It is 
undoubtedly true that competition, both 
at home and abroad, has become more 
keen, but your Companies’ brands have an 
established position and are generally well 
received, 


In the Home market, profit margins have 
been somewhat reduced owing to increased 
costs, but the trading results are satisfactory. 
During the year retail prices were in- 
creased in order to provide more adequate 
margins for the distributive sections of the 
trade, 


The sales of our USA Company, Gordon’s 
Dry Gin Company Limited, Delaware, 
showed a sharp fall—in common with certain 
other major domestic brands—although we 
still retain the leading position in that market 
and look for an early recovery in sales. 


In South Africa, Gordon’s Dry Gin Com- 
pany at Isando continues to make excellent 
progress with higher sales for the year. 


As stated last year, the fiscal policies 
adopted by Governments in certain export 
markets make it necessary for us to consider 
establishing local manufacture where the 
potential demand warrants such a course. In 
pursuance of this policy, your Company is 
erecting a Gin distillery in Brazil. It is hoped 
that the plant will be in operation early in 
1959. 


YEAST 


Sales of Yeast during the year were reason- 
ably good, but the trend was again lower. 
Although competitive conditions contributed 
to this, the main cause was the still lower 
consumption of bread in the United King- 
dom. This would appear to be a consequence 
of the higher standard of living, and the 
provision of canteen facilities at factories on 
an increasing scale. The amalgamation of 
more and more small bakers into larger units 
has also brought about economies in the con- 
sumption of Yeast. 


In last year’s report, reference was made 
to the reorganisation of our nation-wide dis- 
tribution system, and also the closing of 
our Vauxhall plant and concentration of 
manufacture at our three other factories. 
I am glad to report that these changes are 
now almost complete with consequent 
improvement in our costs and competitive 
position 

Our exports of Dried Yeast showed satis- 
factory progress, and further expansion is 
contemplated. 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


Sales of the various Divisions showed 
encouraging increases in practically all sec- 
tions during the year, although as indicated 
earlier in this statement, world trading con- 
ditions became less favourable during the 
latter part, and there was evidence of 
increased competition. At the present time, 
the markets for some of our products could 
be described as hesitant, and while so far 
there has been no major setback, the imme- 
diate outlook is somewhat uncertain. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION. Further re- 
organisation has taken place during the year, 
so that all chemical interests administered 
by the Group are co-ordinated and the pro- 
ducts are sold by the Chemical Division of 
the Distillers Company, instead of by 
separate companies. 


Due to the continuing high cost of 


molasses, an important feature of the past 
year has been the further diversion from fer- 
mentation of molasses as a source of indus- 
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trial alcohol and other chemicals, to the 
production of these materials from petroleum. 
Of our six large fermentation plants, four 
have now been closed. This change was fore- 
seen when we initiated our petroleum 
chemicals development at Grangemouth, and 
the loss of earnings from the distilleries has 
been more than off-set by our share of the 
profits from Grangemouth, A more funda- 
mental consideration is that our petroleum 
chemical manufacturing group affords us 
materials at an economic cost which, in turn, 
sustains our expanding production of 
chemical derivatives. 


The sales pattern showed a steady increase 
in the demand for the more specialised and 
profitable chemicals, with some falling off, 
particularly in export markets, of the older 
bulk lines, due to the establishment of new 
capacity in other countries. 


Our carbon dioxide business continued its 
steady annual growth, with large consumers 
taking more and more advantage of the bulk 
tanker method of delivery which was 
pioneered by your Company, and which 
represents the most economic form of 
delivery of this versatile product. 


Calcium carbide output from our plant in 
South Wales reached a record tonnage in 
production and sales. 


BRITISH HYDROCARBON CHEMI- 
CALS LIMITED, GRANGEMOUTH. 
This Company, in which we are equal 
partners with The British Petroleum Com- 
pany Limited, had a very successful year. 
A full year’s output from the second ethylene 
and ethyl alcohol plants has shown these to 
be in every way up to expectation and further 
expansion is under consideration. Other 
plants at Grangemouth, including those of 
Forth Chemicals Limited (Styrene) and 
Grange Chemicals Limited (Detergent Alky- 
late), also enjoyed increased outputs and 
sales. 


Last year it was reported that a plant for 
the production of a new type of high density 
polyethylene was under construction. This 
work is up to schedule and it is hoped to 
commence production early in 1959. The 
product will be sold by our Plastics Division 
under the trade-mark “ RIGIDEX.” Meantime, 
market testing carried out with imported 
material indicates much interest in this new 
plastic. Its outstanding properties are 
rigidity, resistance to high temperatures, and 
toughness. 


During the year, British Hydrocarbon 
Chemicals Limited commenced the construc- 
tion of a plant at Grangemouth to produce 
Phenol. The process to be used was de- 
veloped by your Company, and it has been 
licensed widely overseas where a number of 
plants are in successful operation. 


Murgatroyd’s Salt and Chemical Company, 
in which we have an equal interest with 
Fisons Limited, again had a successful year. 
Chlorine production was in advance of 
designed capacities, which enabled the Com- 
pany to cover the increased requirements of 
our Plastics Division and other consumers. 


BIOCHEMICAL DIVISION. Keen com- 
petition persisted at home and abroad, but 
although the prices obtainable for the basic 
antibiotics were no higher, our total sales 
rose in value by 334 per cent compared with 
the previous year. Lower production costs 
contributed substantially to the improved 
earnings for the year. 


Our research workers have opened up 2 
new field by the discovery of a Vitamin B. 
12-peptide complex which is an effective oral 
treatment for pernicious anemia. This 
further displacement of the injection method 
constitutes a major advance comparable with 
our introduction in this country of penicillin 
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V for oral afministration. The new product 
was marketed on July 1, 1958, under the 
trade-mark “ Distivit ” Oral. 


PLASTICS DIVISION. The three major 
companies comprising our Plastics Group, 
namely, British Resin Products Limited, 
British Geon Limited, and Distrene Limited, 
all record satisfactory progress. The Plastics 
industry in this country, as a whole, showed 
marked growth during the year, and although 
competition was keen, our position in the 
home and overseas markets was well 
maintained. 


Our range of synthetic resins and mould- 
ing powders, polyvinyl products (p.v.c.) and 
“Styron” polystyrenes, are finding an in- 
creasing diversity of industrial applications. 
These new uses are greatly facilitated by our 
Consumer Research laboratories and the 
technical service team we provide to study 
the wide variety of consumer problems in 
conjunction with our customers. 


The new plant referred to last year, for 
the manufacture of oil-resistant synthetic 
rubber and latices, has been completed and 
brought into operation, and the products are 
being marketed under the trade-mark 
“ HYCAR.” 


BX Plastics Limited, in which we have 
an equal interest with The British Xylonite 
Company Limited had a record year of sales 
and profits. 


MAGNESIUM. The earnings of our 
associated Company, Magnesium Elektron 
Limited, were well maintained, although 
sales are being adversely influenced by the 
cuts in aircraft programmes arising from 
changes in the Government’s Defence policy, 


and the current year promises to be more 
difficult. 


The “Guardion” system of corrosion 
protection of ships’ hulls by magnesium, 
developed by our Subsidiary Company, F. A. 
Hughes & Co., Ltd., continues to enjoy 
increasing acceptance by shipowners and 
others throughout the world. 


AUSTRALIA. With the exception noted 
below, the trading results of our associated 
Company in Australia, CSR Chemicals Pty. 
Ltd., continued to improve. Unfortunately, 
however, the world-wide position of one of 
their main products, cellulose acetate flake, 
remained depressed. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Our associated Com- 
pany, National Chemical Products Limited, 


‘has again had a year of sustained growth, 


with a corresponding increase in earnings. 
Its subsidiary, Poly-Resin Products, which 
specialises in the manufacture of synthetic 
resins has made marked progress. 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Our Research Development and Engineer- 
ing Departments continue to give valuable 
service to all sections of the Company, and 
notable contributions have been made by 
them to the efficiency and economics of the 
operating units. Useful progress has also 
been made in the application of Work Study 
techniques in our major plants. 


At the research level, a number of longer 
term projects, aimed at the future expansion 
of the business, are being actively investi- 
gated. Expansion of the facilities for research 
has been necessary and during the year, 
new laboratory construction has_ been 
authorised at our Central Research Depart- 
ment at Epsom, and at the Hull and 
Carshalton establishments of the Chemical 
Division. 

Your Company now employs some 425 pro- 
fessionally qualified scientists and engineers 
in its various technical departments outside 
the production field, and its annual appro- 
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priation for this highly important work has 
reached a total of £1.75 million. 


I am glad to record our well deserved 
thanks to all employees throughout the Group 
for their efforts and loyal service during the 
past year. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


It is especially difficult this year to attempt 
a forecast of short term prospects. As already 
stated, the general pattern of trade became 
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less firm towards the end of the year under 
review and the overshadowing influences of 
the trade recession in the USA, coupled with 
the present levelling out of demand in 
Europe, are bound to create unsettled con- 
ditions for a time. However, your Company 
is continuing its capital investment pro- 
gramme, and if the easing of-restrictions by 
the Government paves the way for a revival 
in industrial expansion, I feel confident that 
our widespread interests will provide good 
opportunities for further progress. 








THE TUNNEL PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 
LIMITED 


PROBLEM OF RISING FUEL COSTS 


The forty-seventh Annual General Meet- 
ing of The Tunnel Portland Cement Com- 
pany Limited will be held on September 15th 
at 105 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


The following is an extract from the Review 
by the Chairman, Mr N. M. Jensen, which 
has been circulated with the Report and 
Accounts : 


Whereas last year I was able to report that 
the home market had absorbed the surplus 
created by somewhat lower exports, I am 
afraid I cannot say the same this year. The 
steep increase in the bank rate and the con- 
tinuing credit squeeze had a marked effect 
on the building industry and, during the 
period covered by the accounts, trading has 
been difficult, particularly as regards the 
period from September 1957 to April of this 
year. The reduced demand made it impos- 
sible for us to keep all our factories running 
to full capacity. Our West Thurrock works 
was particularly affected. 


The recession in the export market is 
accounted for largely by a general reduction 
in the overall demand and this has accentu- 
ated competition. For instance, in our Far 
Eastern markets the Japanese have a con- 
siderable freight advantage over us, but com- 
petition from various European countries on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain has also 
increased. Most of these countries are main- 
taining fairly high prices in their home 
markets and, in some instances, are prepared 
to sell ‘their surplus production in export 
markets ‘mainly to obtain foreign currency or 
to cover part of their overhead expenses. Not 
only have we therefore suffered a reduction in 
export tonnage, but there has also been a 
lower margin of profit. 


As far as the home market is concerned 
there has been a distinct improvement since 
April, both as regards deliveries and our 
margin of profit. The export market I fear 
is going to be difficult for some years to come. 


After giving details of the Accounts the 
Chairman then reviews the Company’s 
interests in the USA and elsewhere abroad, 
and continues: 


COAL AND ELECTRICITY 


Two of the chief items in the cost of 
manufacture of cement are coal and power 
and their continued increase in price gives 
cause for some alarm. Furthermore, the 
quality of coal has decreased as the price has 
risen. As compared with 1938, the figures 
for nine months to March 1958 show an 
increase in delivered cost of 390 per cent and, 
when calorific value is iaken into account, the 
Mcrease is 454 per cent. By continuous atten- 
ton to fuel efficiency, we have been able to 
cep down the increase in the cost per ton 
of cement io 402 per cent while, for the 





same period, the price of cement delivered 
in the Central London area has increased 
by only 167 per cent. In this situation, we 
have decided to install plant for oil burning 
at our West Thurrock works. This will 
enable us to use either coal or oil, or both, 


as, from time to time, may be more 
economical, 
Greater efficiency and productivity in 


industry largely depend upon more supplies 
of cheaper power, yet the Electricity 
Authority continues a price policy which 
favours the domestic consumer compared 
with the large industrial user. To show you 
more clearly what I have in mind, I can 
tell you that in my own home the cost of 
electricity, during the last twenty years, has 
risen by some 30 per cent only, whereas at 
our West Thurrock works, which consumes 
more than 70 million units a year, there has 
been an increase in cost of nearly 210 per 
cent. Not only are we very large consumers, 
but we possibly have the best load factor and 
power factor which any electricity supply 
concern could wish for, and yet our cost of 
current is only about 15 per cent per unit 
below what I am paying for my private 
consumption. 


WILLIAM HANCOCK AND 
COMPANY LIMITED 


The seventy-first annual general meeting 
was held on August 15th in Cardiff, Colonel 
J. Gerald Gaskell, CB, TD, DL (the chair- 
man), presiding. The following is an extract 
from his circulated statement: 


Profit for the last year’s trading to March 
31, 1958, increased from £275,606 to 
£331,346. It is unfortunate that the charge 
for taxation has increased proportionately so 
that net profit for the year is £123,414 
against £102,525. The Directors are pro- 
posing to increase the dividend on the 
Ordinary Stock from 12} per cent to 14 
per cent. 


One reason for the improvement in profit 
may be attributed to the increase of 1d. per 
pint in the price-of draught beer. Our Wine 
and Spirit department and the Mineral Water 
Department have also contributed to the 
improved results. 


Our beer sales have been well maintained 
and the increase in the price of draught beer 
did not affect the output. We have arrange- 
ments to supply certain other brewers’ beers 
in our own houses where there is an estab- 
lished demand, and this has proved to be 
advantageous for bottled beer sales. 


Now as to the future. Our trade during 
the months of April and May shows a slight 
decrease largely accounted for, I think, by 
the weather. There are other factors, such 
as unemployment in the Swansea and Llanelly 
areas and reduced overtime working. On the 
other hand news has been received that an 
immediate start is to be made on the £18 
million Refinery near Milford Haven. This 


in time should prove of advantage to our 
houses in that area. 
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KEPONG (MALAY ) 
RUBBER ESTATES LIMITED 


LARGER CROP 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
Kepong (Malay) Rubber Estates Limited 
was held on August 20th in London, Mr T. 
J. Cumming, chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement for the year 1957: 


The result of the past year’s working was 
a profit of £222,184 after allowing for re- 
planting expenditure and upkeep as cus- 
tomary. We are recommending a final 
dividend of 15 per cent, less tax. This, 
together with the interim dividend paid, 


makes a total for the year of 20 per cent, 
less tax. 


Although we did not quite reach our 
published estimate of 9,820,400 lb the total 
crop amounted to 9,657,083 Ib, and this com- 
pared favourably with the previous year’s 
figure of 8,904,812 lb. The average acreage 
tapped was 18,410 out of a full mature area 
of 22,704 acres, which was about 600 acres 
less than that tapped in 1956. 


Our main product was centrifuged latex, 
marketed under the trade name “ LACEN- 
TEX,” and this accounted for 77 per cent of 
the total crop. All our factories maintained 
their standard in terms of high quality and 
specification required by buyers. 


There is some doubt about the future 
market for natural latex owing to the com- 
petition of various synthetics, but taking the 
long view of the world’s consumption of 


rubber it would appear there is room for 
both products. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


GORDON (MALAYA) 
RUBBER ESTATES 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Gordon (Malaya) Rubber Estates, Limited, 
was held on August 20th in London, Mr T. J. 
Cumming, chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement for 1957: The profit on the 
company’s operations during the year 
amounted to £32,337, from which a sum of 
£15,386 has to be provided for taxation, 
leaving £16,951 to which is added the balance 
brought forward from the previous year and 
£18,500 reserved for United Kingdom taxa- 
tion last year, now released on our qualifying 
as an Overseas Trading Corporation. We 
recommend a dividend of 10 per cent on the 
Ordinary Stock. 


It is satisfactory to record that the 
estimated crop was exceeded by 93,900 Ibs. 
During the year the. new planting was con- 
tinued and the area referred to last year as 
90 acres was extended to 1023 acres. It is 
proposed to replant 100 acres on Jempol 
Estate and 120 acres on Francis Estate during 
the current year. 


The market price of rubber has kept fairly 
steady around 22-23d. per lb. and although 
there are reports of new factories being 
installed for the production of synthetic 
rubber it is anticipated that the world’s con- 
sumption requirements will absorb all avail- 
able output. 


Progress on the Nigerian properties con- 
tinues to be satisfactory. On the Oban 
Estates difficulty has been experienced in 
obtaining a high stand of budded rubber, but 
all vacancies are being supplied by budded 
or clonal seedling stumps. Good progress 
has been made on Ilushin Estate. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BRICKWOODS LIMITED 


MR REGINALD A. N. SHUTTE ON 
IMPROVED RESULTS 


The sixty-seventh annual ordinary general 
meeting of Brickwoods Limited was held on 
August 15th at Portsmouth, Mr Reginald 
A. N. Shutte, OBE, ACA (Chairman and 
Managing Director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 


Directors’ General Report dated July 10, 
1958: 


The weather in the summer of 1957, except 
for the month of June was again poor and 
we were disappointed with the beer sales. 
However, better results were achieved by 


each of the subsidiary companies and Brick- 
woods’ sales of Wines and Spirits again in- 
creased, with the result that the department 
also showed a better profit. 


The increased trading profit tends to mask 
a slight decrease in the sales of both draught 


MUNICH 


ASSETS 


of the German Federal Government and the Lands . 48.761 Loans taken at Long’Term by the Banking “Depar tment 74.756 

Securities ° 150.677 Loans taken at Long Term by the Mortgage Department 72.448 

Own Mortgage Bonds and Municipal Bonds ° 4.236 Bonds issued outstanding in the Market (Mortgage and 

Equalisation Claims and Covering Claims on the Public Municipal Bonds) . «=: Se 716.299 

Authorities oe 117.795 Loans on a Trust Basis at Third Party Risk a a ee ee 13.474 

Holdings in Sy ndicates . °° 22.550 Capital he Se are a a ae 33.000 

Debtors ea 367.382 Reserves . ° in eae de ee ee 25.000 

Long-Term Lendings ‘of the Banking Department. silt 127.552 Pensions Reserve i oe oe oe ae oe ee 21.323 

Long-Term Lendings of the Mortgage Department (against Other Reserves for Special Purposes ie Wee @) be: ter & 24.669 

Mortgages on Real Estate and to Municipalities) 699.862 ee a ee ee ae ee ee ee ee 31.921 

Loans on a Trust Basis at Third Party Risk 13.474 ae 

Participations _« s « & «+ 8 6 & @ * eoeee 28.253 

Bank Premises 18.677 

Other Real Estate and Buildings taken ‘in the course "of j 

Mortgage Business 1.218 

Office Furniture and Equipment . _- | 

Own Shares _ 

Other Assets. . « 2s ec ec © © © © © @ oe ee 20.544 

eee scentaestageeeacieate sssaemsieaginianicii 
1.994.972 1.994.972 

3 SSS SS 





Board of Management: Dr. Dr. 
Munich; Dr. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


and bottled beer in the year under review. 


The profit of the Group, before Taxation, 
amounted to £864,836 an increase of £42,986. 
Taxation takes £498,444 against £477,247, 
leaving £366,392. 


It is felt that the results for the year under 
review justify an increase in the Ordinary 
Dividend and we have recommended.a Final 
Dividend of 16 per cent which makes a total 
for the year of 21 per cent as against 20 per 
cent. 


The Capital Reconstruction proposals 
which have recently been approved by the 
Stockholders of all classes await the High 
Court’s approval, subject to which, the 
scheme becomes effective on July 25, 1958. 


The consolidation of the four tier 6 per 
cent Preference Stock into one single 6} per 
cent Preference Stock will be of considerable 
advantage to the Company and the one-for- 
one bonus to the Ordinary Stockholders will 
bring the capital structure more into line 
with the capital actually employed in the 
business. 


BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1958 


in 1000 DM in 1000 DM 
oe a ae ae oe & eee 16.767 POE 6: 6 a SNe Se EE Oe ee OS OS ES 969.642 
Balances at Land Central Bank a oe ae ee ee 76.219 thereof 
Balances on Postal Cheque Account — © 2 1.209 a) Sight Deposits ...-«-seeeecee 338 555 
Balances at Credit Institutions (Nostro- Balances) oe 60.432 b) Time Deposite . «sce eetvee 317.758 
Matured Bonds, Interest and Dividend Coupons .... 765 c) Saving Deposits ele a 6 313.329 
Uncleared Cheques on other Banks eee 5.566 Monies Borrowed at Short Term . ee oe S «6 «6 4.183 
Bills of Exchange J 213.033 Own Acceptances and Promissory Notes +e «ee % 1.036 
Treasury Bills and Non- Interest- Bearing Treasury y Bonds Monies Borrowed at Medium Term 7.219 


Own Drawings in Circulation. . ...... a a Se = 
Liabilities arising from Guarantees, including Guarantees 


of Bills and Cheques, 


h. c. Wilhelm Biber, Munich; Wilhelm tom Dieck, Munich; Albin Harttig, Munich; Jiirgen von Kdller, 
Werner Premauer, Munich; Dr. Franz Steffan, Munich; Dr. 
von Tucher, Munich; Elmar Warning, Munich.’ Alternate: Dr. German Schweiger, 
Board of Directors: Dr. Ludwig Mellinger, Munich, Chairman; Dr.-Ing. E.h. Karl Butzengeiger, Kommerzienrat Munich, Vice-Chairman. 


Endorsement Liabilities on Bills of Exchange in Circulation 


Werner Teichmann, Munich; 
Nuremberg. 
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BREWERIES AND DEPOTS 


King Street Brewery has been converted 
from coal to oil firing. Considerable pro- 
gress has been made with Phase 1 of the 
repairs of the war-damaged fermenting tower 
at the Admiralty Road Brewery. The Depot 
at Bournemouth has been doubled in size, 
Since the year ended, a modern store for 
Wine, etc., bottles and cases has been com- 
pleted for the Group. 


Three new licensed houses have been 
opened in the year under review and three 
more in the current year ; there are another 
four in course of construction now. Con- 
tinuing the policy of “fewer and better” 
licensed houses, a further fourteen On- and 
Off- licensed premises have ceased trading 
because of Town Planning requirements or 
because they were unremunerative. 

The sales of beer for the current year are 
still running below last year’s level, but in 
some of the other field’s of activity there are 
encouraging signs. 

The report was adopted. 
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CENTRAL PERAK RUBBER 


| 

The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of Central Perak Rubber Company Limited, | 
was held on August 14th in London, Mr 
Pp. B. L. Coghlan (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review : 

In my Review last year I referred to assur- | 
ances which had been given by Malayan | 
Government Officials as to encouragement | 
and safeguards for foreign capital. I am glad 
to read in a recent speech made in Malaya 
by the Minister for Commerce and Industry, | 
queted in the local press, that these assur- | 
ances have been confirmed and that there will 
be no discrimination against foreign capital. 
It is certainly encouraging to know that the | 
Malayan Government fully realises the im- 
portance of attracting foreign capital and 
appreciates the great mutual advantage of 
such investment. So far their expressed in- 
tenlions as to the treatment of foreign capital 


will, I feel sure, create the right “climate ” | 
to this end, 


During the first six months of 1958 the 
price of rubber has been depressed and not 
particularly profitable to producers. This 
reaction has been due not so much to any 
censiderable over-production of the com- 
medity, but to a general world recession in 
wade, particularly in the United States. | 
Recently there have been signs that the worst 
of the trade recession has been seen and there 
has been an improvement in world commodity 
prices. The price of rubber today is certainly 
better than it has been. for some months, but 
this, of course, is to some extent due to the 
fear of serious trouble in the Middle East 
and difficulties which might arise there and 
affect temporarily world supplies and | 
demand. Generally speaking, however, the | 
statistical position is sound ; the supply and 
demand position, according to the findings at 
the recent meeting of the International | 
Rubber Study Group held in Hamburg, is 
very closely balanced with an_ estimated | 
surplus production of only 5,000 tons. 


A smal] improvement in world trade could 
easily wipe out this surplus and could for a 
time cause a shortage with a corresponding 
ncrease in price. Such a position might 
easily occur in the latter half of this year, 
athough the «rend of world trade is not easy 
‘0 predict at the present time, 

The report was adopted. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


= ANNUAL CONTRACT 

AUSTIN /MORRIS/WOLSELEY SALOONS | 
FOR FULL TARIFF WRITE : | 

VINCENTS OF YEOVIL, LTD., COURT ASH, YEOVIL. 

1.050 Directorships held by M.P.s Listed and Classified 

jouw in Business Background of M.P.s, ed. by Andrew 








RENTAL. 


Roth 10s. to Parliamentary Profile Services, Ltd., | 

34 Somali Road, London. N.W.2. | 

MAb L EYLES & PARTNERS. 395 HORNSEY | 

IVE Road. N.19 (ARC 1765/MOU 1701). Duplicating. | 

\yping. printing. Verbatim shorthand writers, translators. 
HE LEICA SPECIALISTS.—City Sale & Exchange, 
Lid.. 94 Fleet Street. E.C.4. 


The Observer 
a clear perspective on 
minutes’ cusy reading. Let 
world in your hands on 


“re WEEK,” the brilliant survey in 
every Sunday that gives you 
a whole week's news in 15 
The Observer put the 
Sunday 


ISGRUNTLED because your name was omitted from 


the new life peer list? Never mind. Sip that peer 
among sherries—E! Cid Amontillado. It’s a noble wine, 
ctrlain to restore contentment 
HE COMMITTEE of 
BANKERS. 


we is hereby given that the 


“LONDON CLEARING 


J , ‘ added recommendation. The 
Not bs MAXIMUM RATE Company operates a Non-Contributory Pension 

of INTLREST allowed by the under-mentioned London Scheme together with other welfare benefits.— 

Ciearing Banks on deposits, which must be lodged for Please write to the Personnel Officer, giving full 

a4 Minimum period of 7 days and be subject to a | q age. educa and oneal amen 

mimnmum notice of withdrawal of 7 days, will be rwo | details of age. education and experience. 

ad a HALF per CENT. per annum uniil further | 

notice 
BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED. a a 
Courts a. aaa THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 

rRIC’ ANK LI} ; ™ . 7 

GLYN. MILLS & CO. ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED. | : i : 
MAKTINS BANK LIMITED. | Two Junior or Senior Research Assistants are required 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED. | to assist in an investigation of local government in the 
THE NATIONAL BANK LIMITED. London area. Applicants should have a good degree, 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED. | preferably in Public or Social 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED. 
WILLIAMS 


DEACON’S BANK LIMITED. 
M. P. GREENWOOD, 


| tions should be sent by Ist September, 1958, to the 
Assistant Secretary. | Secretary. Government Research Division, London School 
10 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. of ‘Economics and Political Science, 
4th August. 


1958. 
Register: d 


as a Newspaper. 
by St. ee 


Clements Press, Ltd., London, W.C.2. 


of England. 


of cither sex. 
advertising 


or Sociology. 


| Aldwych, 
Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at New York, N.Y.. 


APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant 9/- a line; Required 6/- a line. 





MSL have been retained to advise 
on the appointment of a 


GENERAL MANAGER 
AND DIRECTOR 


for a company in a large paint 
manufacturing eroup 


which enjoys considerable autonomy. is situated 
in the North of England and manufactures and 
markets a range of paints and varnishes for the 
decorating trade. 


The General Manager and Director will be 
responsible to the Chairman for the direction and 
co-ordination of all activities of the company. 


Salary not less than £3,000 with top hat pension 
scheme. 


The appointment requires a man with experience. 
at senior executive level, of formulating marketing 
policy and controlling a sales force in_ the 
consumer goods field. In addition he must have 
had some gencral management experience. Age 
range between 35-45 with preference for a man 


under 40, 

No information will be disclosed to our clients 
until candidates know their identity and have 
given Permission after personal discussion. 
Please send brief details in confidence, quoting 
reference S.1119. to P. J. H. Fryer. 

MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 Stratton Street. J 


London, W.1. 


to the General Manager of a 


within the organisation. Easy 


Assistance with housing available. 


and salary required, to Box No. 1003. 


JOSEPH LUCAS 
(ELECTRICAL), LIMITED, 
require a 


MATHEMATICAL 
STATISTICIAN 


to undertake fundamental 
and short term demand 
Company's products. 


The person appointed will be required to work 
mainly on problems arising from other investiga- 
tions into market conditions. and also to suggest 


research into long 
characteristics for the 


new lines of enquiry particularly suitable for 
advanced statistical analysis. 

The post offers variety and interest and the 
opportunity to work in a rapidly devcloping 
industrial market research section. 

Applications are invited from men or women 
graduates whose degrce course included statistics 


as one of the principal subjects. 
between 21 and 30. 
desirable but not essential. The post is permanent 
and pensionable. Apply in writing, stating age. 
gualifications und experience. to the Personnel 


Age preferably 
Industrial experience 


Manager, JOSEPH LUCAS (ELECTRICAL). 
LIMITED. Great King Street, Birmingham. 19. 
quoting reference PM/SE/ 239. 


DVERTISING 


AND MARKETING.—You 
have a 


first in Economics. You are under 25 
You wish to turn your analytic 


and marketing research. You intend to 
Director in your ‘thirties. You will earn £750 
begin with and a great deal more afterwards.—Box 
1005, 





Harlesden. London, 
for an Economics 
Graduate (22-26) within the Sales Research De- 
partment. This is a new position embracing the 
extraction and assessment of broad economic data 
with particular reference to the food industry. 
Considerable scope can be offered to a_ person 
with an_ inquisitive, analytical approach, to 
problems in this field and the ability to report 
clearly and concisely upon the findings of investi- 
gations will be an 


H J. HEINZ CO., LTD.. 
e N.W.10, 


have a vacancy 


W.C.2. 
Post Office. 


access 
Pension scheme in opera- 


probably 
genius to 


a year 


Administration, Economics 
Salary scales £450 x £25—£525 per annum 
and £600 x £25—4£675 per annum respectively.—Applica- 


Houghton Street. 


gap et lal aged under thirty, required as Personal 
Assistant well- 
established medium /heavy engineering works in the North 

Requirements include a good honours degree, 


preferably in engineering or other scientific field and at 
least two years’ post graduate experience, preferably jn 
industry. Work will be interesting and, for the right 


man, there will be excellent opportunities for subsequent 
development 


pleasant countryside and coast. 
tion. 


Reply. with full particulurs of education and experience, 


to 
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NEW SOUTH WALES 
UNIVERSITY OF RECHNOLOGY 


SYDNEY. AUSTRALIA 
Vacancies for Senior Lecturers/Lecturers in the 
School of Humanities and Social Sciences. 

The University invites applications for appointment to 
academic vacancies in the School of Humanities and 
Social Sciences. 

Salary—Senior Lecturers: £A2,211 range £A2,561 per 
annum. Lecturers: £AI.511 range £A2.111 per annum. 

Commencing salary according to qualifications and 
experience. 


Applicants for Lectureship must degrce pre- 
ferably with honours or equivalent qualifications. 

For appointment as Senior Lecturer an honours degree 
is essential. 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER IN SOCIOLOGY: 
Applicants to be qualified in Sociology or Social Anthro- 
Pology or in some related ficld that includes substantial 
work in sociological theory or method. 

LECTURER IN PHILOSOPHY: Applicants to be 
qualified in Philosophy. and qualifications in one or more 
of the sciences and ability to lecture on History and 
Philosophy of Science will be an advantage. 

LECTURER IN GOVERNMENT: Applicants to be 
qualified in Political Science or some allied study. 

Appointees will be eligible, subject to passing a medical 
—— to contribute to the State Superannuation 
‘und. 

First-class ship fares to Sydney of successful applicants 
and their families will be paid. 
Applications (including the 
should be lodged with the 
Wales, 56 Strand. London, 
by Air Mail to the Bursar, 
of Technology. Box 1, 
South Wales. Australia, 


possess a 


names of two 
Agent General for New South 
W.C.2, and a copy forwarded 
New South Wales University 
Post Office, Kensington, New 
before 20th September, 1958. 


referees) 


FINANCIAL NEGOTIATION 


AN OIL COMPANY with | international 
interests can offer exceptional opportunities to 
a man with an intimate knowledge of the City, 
considerable experience of large-scale financial 
negotiations, and an accounting / banking 
economics background. Salary would be nego- 
tiated, but we are thinking in terms of around 
£4.000 a year. If you would like to arrange a 
meeting for a preliminary exchange of informa- 


tion, please telephone Mr. Oldfield at Central 
5497. 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 


Applications are invited for an 


i ASSISTANT IN 
POLITICAL ECONOMY to teach Economic History. 
Salary scale £700 to £850, with appropriate placing. 
F.S.S.U. and child allowance. 

Particulars from the Secretary, The University. Aber- 
deen, with whom applications (two copies) should be 
lodged by 6th September. 1958. 

EDUCATIONAL 
9/- a line. 


THE SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL AND 
AFRICAN STUDIES 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, W.C.1 
MODERN ARABIC 


Introductory Course will 
December 10. 1958. 


An _ Intensive 
October 1 to 
given in basic 
Arabic, the 
Middle 
quiries 


be held from 
Instruction will be 
grammar, translation, Press and Radio 
grammar of Colloquial Arabic and general 
Eastern topics. Fee £40 10s. per head.—En- 
to the Organiser of Special Courses. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides 
a wide range of subjects for the 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three 
Moderate fees instalments. 
Students passed Lond. Univ. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker. M.A... LL.D.. Director 
of Studies, Dept. P.16. WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write. Organising Secretary, DAVIES'S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy. Costing, 
Secretarial Civil 


Postal Courses in 
two examinations for 
if Entrance is included). 
Over 920 Wolsey Hall 
B.Sc.(Econ,) exams, 1951-57. 


Service. Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free 


Prospectus, and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Strect, London, 


AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Airmail Air Freight* 
New Zealand £10 6s 


E.C.4,. 


Australia, 
Canada 









ceenedwuweesen $25 or £9 
Ceylon £9 Os. — 
China awe eo £8 @. — 
East AMER .ccccecccece £9 Os. £7 10s 
MEE e«eeeceddceeadec £7 15s £6 10s 
BE Kcneccvdndecdaus £6 Os - 
oO" ene £9 Os £6 10s. 
Gibrahar, Malta ...... £5 Os —_— 
Se cwacadmecuce — £8 15s. 
BN cesckcasesecsaqane £9 Os. £7 10s 
SE <cctcaaccneneis £9 Os -- 
Iran, Iraq. Israel ...... £7 15s —_ 
DE teccectadccaekau ee ae ane 
Jordan and Lebanon .... £7 15s. | — 
BON decnsticcneees ee £9 Us _ 
PES ad. cccncccescnd ee £9 Os. | £6 10s. 
DE: sc encensnenuene £9 Os. | — 
Pn cand cnan cat £10 6s — 
Rhodesia (N. and S.) .. £9 Os —_ 
South Africa ......... . £9 Os £7 10s. 
South America cocce £9 Os. _ 
” soeseeeetenaens £7 15s. £6 15s 
Oh. ccs _ $25 or £9 
West Indies £9 Os. _ 

* Approx. 24 hours slower than airmail. 





Authorised as Second Class Mail, Post Office Dept.. Ottawa. 
Published by The Economist Newspaper Ltd., at 22 Ryder Street, London, SWI. 


Printed in England 


Postage on this issue : UK 2}d. ; Overseas 34d. 
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CUVEE LAIAS 


With their new series of UNIVERSAL 
fork trucks just introduced Coventry Climax 
provide the ideal solution to the materials 
handling problem—a planned series of trucks 
utilising the fullest possible standardisation 
and offering diesel, petrol, l.p.g. or electric 
power within a universal basic design. 
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